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Editorial 


Man is beset by doom in various authentic forms. No need to invent 
them. That is why we are tired of hearing that civilization is about 
to sink into the uniformity and conformity of the standardized mass 
man, into the dead level of mediocrity that the ‘mass media’ are said 
to be creating in the mass audience. In fact, when has there been 
more variety and energy among people in general? Anywhere in the 
world, men are more independent, more individual, and readier for 
new ideas than the anonymous, voiceless masses that preceded them 
Certainly the modern forms of communication have the power to 
exert strong pressure for absolute conformity. Neither the history nor 
the literature of our time allows us to deny that they could do so, 
and would do so if they were dominated by the adherents of a single 
idea. And if the speechmakers talk hard and persuasively enough, 
the single idea may yet turn out to be this very notion—that men are 
dull conformers with one limited range of ideas and tastes. That 
accepted, the media could become truly mass media controlling a 
mass audience. But it has not happened yet. There are no mass 
media because there is no mass audience. We are still, thank God, 
a rabble of intermingling and contradictory minorities. Even the 
millions looking at one television program or picture magazine 
form a minority—a huge one, but itself containing people of the most 
widely and wildly differing interests, opinions, and characters. 
Yet already the powers who rule television are giving in to the 
concept of the mass man. Westerns are liked, so this season the 
listings are loaded with gunplay and thundering hoofs. Two 
comedians perform at the same hour, and the one with fewer millions 
in his audience is dropped at the end of the season. (That’s the 
trouble with the competitive system—in the nature of competitions, 
somebody is likely to win them, and then the game is over. ) 








EDITORIAL 


But it is no use issuing clarion calls for more ‘characters’, as 
eminent public figures love to do on solemn occasions. Eccentrics are 
as likely as not to be the products of an excessively conformist society 
—fugitives from social pressure whose escape into irresponsibility 
merely makes the exception to prove the deadening rule. What we 
want is more vigorous minorities, not more outsiders: more variety 
and contradiction and fluidity in society itself. And here—at least— 
Canada is full of promise: a country where every ethnic group is a 
minority, where the linguistic minority is at least as strong as the 
majority, where a government is democratically elected by even 
fewer votes than its chief opposition receives, where all the religious 
groups are minorities, and where we cannot even agree on the 
symbols in a flag or the tune of an anthem. All this is admirable, 
and to be cherished. 

We all believe that our own tastes and principles are good and 
try to enlarge the number of those who share them. Excellent, so 
long as we never succeed too well. You may be right about every- 
thing, but it will be safer if most people disagree wiih you about most 
things. Unanimity is the law of heaven; on earth it is the state of 
death. Therefore all censorship is murder, Aristides must be ostra- 
cized, and the government under which we never had it so good 
must go. 

For our part, we think our magazine is good and more people 
ought to read it. Mr Henry Luce thinks the same about his magazines. 


Neither of us should be publishing magazines if we didn’t think so. | 


But it will be a sad day when everyone teads The Tamarack Review 


—or Life—or attends the National Ballet or follows the Grey Cup | 


competition. Perfection is enjoined upon us; we strive for it; but let 
our prayer for perfection be qualified, like the young Augustine's 
prayer for chastity, with the addition—‘but not just yet’. 
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GEORGE WHALLEY 


The Legend of John Hornby 


Perhaps that vivid photograph of John Hornby was taken in the 
summer of 1918 at Fort Norman, near the entrance to Great Bear 
Lake. Whoever took it—it may have been Guy Blanchet—caught 
precisely the physical image of the man in a rare instant of repose: 
shock-headed, bearded, hawk-nosed, moccasined, the strong lean 
hands holding an illustrated catalogue. He is reading with almost 
insolently withdrawn concentration. What the picture does not show 
is that John Hornby is a short wiry man, little more than five feet 
tall; that his eyes are intensely blue, memorable and disconcerting 
because vague and always Cit seems) looking at something a long 
way away. It was ten years since he had first come into the North. 
Within the next five years he was to become a legend in his own 
lifetime. 

In the first quarter of this century there were plenty of colourful 
characters in the Northwest Territories: old Klondikers, beach- 
combers, remittance-men, frantic solitary men who got bushed and 
stayed behind, men of good family with a past and men of good 
family with no future, and men of no family with neither past nor 
future; braggarts, rufhans, visionaries, unscrupulous men. These 
provided a variegated contrast to the respectable and hard-working 
people who were simply and quietly committed, through choice or 
birth, to living in an inhospitable country: grave, self-reliant Scots 
and Orcadians who served the interests of the great trading companies, 
and sometimes their own; and morose businesslike trappers—often 
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GEORGE WHALLEY 


of Scandinavian or German stock—who wrung a living from the 
country dangerously, relying on skill, experience, and their q 
Restlessness, endurance, energy, cunning are the hallmarks of the bin 
of them. Against such a background the small lithe Chaplinesque 
figure—pathetic and endearing, with the laconic smile and piercin 
blue eyes—would seem slender material for the making of a legend 
But John Hornby eluded all the categories. He had no commercial 
or scientific ambitions, no will-o-the wisp dream of gold or fy, 
His past was not notably disreputable. He was said to be wealthy- 
and that, at times, was about half-true. He was well-educated, 4 
Harrovian, spoke in a soft scholarly voice, was not given to profane 
language, and was even suspected of being a learned man because he 
knew a few words of French, German, and Italian. Professionally 
he was not an explorer, a trapper, a prospector; he was something of 
all these, but a caricature of them all. By instinct and habit he was 
most like a trapper, and could have been a good trapper but for his 
love of animals and his hatred of steel traps. He never killed except 
for food and even in that matter was notoriously improvident. He 
was not a particularly good shot with a rifle, yet managed to k 


himself alive. And his name persists on the maps. The bay where he [ 
first wintered on Great Bear Lake; the elegant canoe-passage he dig | 


covered through the confusing islands and peninsulas at the eastem 
end of Great Slave Lake; the double turn in the Thelon River where 


he built a cabin and died—all these still bear his name. And although f 


his name is now overshadowed by the manner of his death, he lives 
still in the long Northern memory. 


The legend is mostly to do with Hornby’s feats of strength and 


endurance, and with behaviour which, even in the Northwes 
Territories, was regarded as eccentric. Stories were told of him as: 
young man working with the railway gangs around the Yellowhead 


Pass, how he would go hatless in winter, and barefoot if need arose, § 


and how, when he was at Onoway, he would frequently run the forty 
odd miles to or from Edmonton, had once trotted fifty miles beside 
a horse, and on another occasion ran 100 miles from Edmonton 
Athabaska Landing in under twenty-four hours for a wager of a bottle 
of whisky (although he was not a drinking man). It was said the 
he could outrun an Indian, and pack more than his own weight at: 
portage; and his untiring crooked jog-trot was the despair of anybot) 
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GEORGE WHALLEY 


who had the misfortune to travel with him. When the Hudson’s 
Bay Company was celebrating its 250th anniversary, an impromptu 
football match was mounted at Fort Smith—with other delights—to 
celebrate the occasion; and Hornby had injured his leg in the game 
but set off on the 300-mile canoe trip to Reliance alone, with his leg 
in splints. He had the reputation of fearing no man, of being crazily 
quixotic; and this was illustrated by the story of his kidnapping a 
woman from a brutal and dangerous common-law husband, and 
hiding her and her two children in a furniture warehouse in Edmon- 
ton, and setting them safely on their way to England. 

On the whole he preferred the company of Indians to white men, 
and liked to travel light. His standard outfit even for a journey of 
indefinite duration—he was inclined to boast—was a rifle, a fishnet, 
and a bag of flour. Because he despised ‘white man’s grub’, other 
men were suspicious of travelling with him; yet it was said that he 
had several times kept indigent Indians alive by starving himself. 
Altogether his reputation for starving and for being impervious to 
hunger and hardships was impressive. He had even wintered once 
in a wolf-den south of Chipewyan when the freeze-up caught him on 
the way to Slave Lake. And stories more genial and foncifel were 
also told: how he refused to travel with any brown-eyed man; how he 
had once turned up at Resolution with a group of Indians to collect 
Treaty Money, and would have got away with it but for his eyes; 
how he knew of fabulous deposits of gold and silver but refused to 
form a company for fear of spoiling the country; and how he had 
been the first man to bring samples of pitchblende out of Bear Lake, 

Many of these legendary stories about Hornby had some root in 
fact; but they suffered accretion and transmutation in passing from 
one story-teller to another; for heroic elaboration of the truth is one 
of the chief forms of emotional release in the North, and a good story 
travels quickly. The story of the pitchblende, for example, has no 
reliable basis; the myth-making faculty, here as elsewhere, had fused 
some genuine piece of Hornby lore with detail from other men's 
stories. Hornby did not deliberately manufacture or distort his own 
legend; but he was too human to destroy it, and intelligent enough 
to understand the rhetorical force of deftly managed silences. He 
delighted in providing his few friends with a fund of outrageous 
stories about himself. To gain his effect, elaboration was seldom 
necessary. 
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THE LEGEND OF JOHN HORNBY 


Consider the Arden story, for example. Not many weeks before 
the Fort Norman photograph was taken, Hornby had been ‘rescued’ 
by a young Englishman named D'Arcy Arden. Arden lives in Yellow- 
knife now and tells the story himself. ‘That was in the winter of 
1917-18. I was at Dease Bay and Jack had come through from Nor- 
man and went straight on to his old house on Hornby Bay. I visited 
him early in the winter and found him half-starving. There were 
moose almost within rifle-shot of his cabin; but he insisted that winter 
on doing all his hunting with a small-bore pistol. He said he was 
all right and there were Indians there, so 1 went back to Dease Bay. 
Later in the winter an Indian named Bay-u-Na brought back a dog 
| had given Hornby. It was a very fine dog and I told him not to 
give him to the Indians; now the dog was almost starved to death. 
So Pat Klinkenberg and I took a dog-team with food to Hornby Bay. 
We saw plenty of caribou on the way; but Jack had no food except 
some old fish-bait. He had lost most of his stove-pipe through a fish- 
hole in the ice earlier in the season. His cabin stove therefore was 
propped up several feet off the floor so that what was left of the 
stove-pipe would go through the roof. We had a lot of trouble per- 
suading him to come back with us: he said he was all right and didn’t 
need company. But he came in the end.’ 

There were other reasons why Hornby did not want to go back 
with Arden, even if it did mean a warm house and plentiful food. 
For Dease Bay was the headquarters of his own modest empire, his 
natural home, and Arden the usurping monarch. Hornby’s own ac- 
count of that winter is less amusing than Arden’s. The Indians with 
him had starved, and he fed them staples until there were none left. 
He crippled his leg with an axe and for some time ‘could only crawl 
about my business’. The Indians left him and no doubt he would 
have died if Arden had not intervened. We have Arden’s story of the 
pistol and the stove-pipe. It is some measure of Hornby’s reticence 
and bitterness that Arden did not know the rest of the story. For 
Hornby had been away from Bear Lake for three years serving in the 
Amny in France, had been decorated, then severely vecnnibls Some- 
how he got back to Canada and, neglecting to report for duty, 
withdrew from the Army in a way which the military aman 
regarded as unorthodox but venial. For he was discharged i 
December 1916 ‘on account of ill-health caused by wounds’, with ie 
honorary rank of Second Lieutenant—a courtesy not reserved for 
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GEORGE WHALLEY 


deserters. Like a wounded animal finding a quiet place to die, he hag 
turned towards Great Bear Lake, setting off with practically po 
outfit, ‘a desperate man running away from civilization, looking lik. 
death, making the tremendous trip in a little boat no better than , 
broken-down packing-case’. Alone and ill he managed the journey of 
more than 1,100 miles, escaped drowning more than once, and arrived 
at Dease Bay ‘with a much depleted outfit’ to find many changes, | 
was no home-coming. He felt deep affection for the Sastudene 
Indians that, years before, he had brought from Norman back to their 
ancestral caribou-grounds; these gentle, guileless, ‘still unspoiled 
people matched his own temperament. Now D'Arcy Arden held 
among them the position Hornby had held before. The gear Hornby 
had left in his cabin was destroyed or stolen; the cabin near the 
Dismal Lakes had been looted and burned since the two Oblate 
Fathers Rouviére and Leroux had been murdered by the Eskimo, 
trappers had overrun the country and were working the whole area 
down the Coppermine to the Gulf and along the Arctic coast. His 
land was violated; he could no longer live there. He made his way 
with a few Indians, temporarily loyal, to his old base on Hornby Bay, 
on the edge of the Barren Ground where he had first wintered with 
Cosmo Melvill in 1908. Even after the Arden rescue, he spent one 
more desolate winter there, and nearly died of it; then left Great 
Bear Lake never to return. 


By 1923 the legend had reached Edmonton. Whenever he came 
‘outside’ he could usually be seen in the King Edward Hotel, his | 


weather-beaten clean-shaven face and almost conventional dress an 
intriguing contrast to the lurid stories that were told about him 
From Bear Lake he had turned to the east end of Great Slave Lake, 
and twice had nearly died of starvation there. He never learned to 
swim: yet he had nearly drowned himself in trying to explore the 
torrential Taltson River with an equally inexpert canoeist. Becaus 
the Barren Ground—the open shelterless tundra—is the most savage 
part of the North, Hornby’s name became linked with the Barrens 
although he had seen little of that country. One photograph shows 
him in winter wearing an old jacket with tattered sleeves, the trouser 
knees monstrously baggy from crouching on his heels like an Eskim 
at a fish-hole, his headgear a bizarre affair with strings and ear-flaps 
the fruit of a succession of inspired improvisations to meet the whin 
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THE LEGEND OF JOHN HORNBY 


or need of the moment. Another photograph shows him sitting on 
, large rock blissfully cracking caribou bones with an axe to get the 
marrow from them. Edmonton journalists—their romanticism fired by 
hearsay and the mute evidences supplied by the machine that never 
lies—described this second picture as ‘John Hornby, the Hermit 
of the Barrens, examining scientific specimens.’ Because he was 
reticent and enigmatic—and not least reticent when most voluble— 
he was called a hermit and a mystic. Because he refused to plan, and 
did whatever he did with bland self-confidence, he was said to be 
a man of diabolical skill and dare-devil courage, a man capable of 
surmounting any difficulty by deft improvisation. The fact that he 
survived year after year did nothing to undermine the legend. 
But all this, like the Arden episode, had its darker side. In the Bear 
Lake years before the war—the six years with Melvill and the Doug- 
las party and the Oblate Fathers—Hornby had been content (at 
least until Leroux brought malice and intrigue to Dease Bay); he had 
suffered no acute hardships, had never starved, had found satisfaction 
in activities which, if they lacked distinguishable rational basis, were 
at least appropriate to the country and its people. But it was distaste 
for ‘civilization’ that had brought him to Canada at twenty-three and 
then taken him into the North four years later. Growing up in his 
Nantwich home was, he said, intolerable: all the talk was of cricket, 
and horses, and hunting—if this was civilization he could not regard 
it very seriously. The war had sharpened and deepened all his sus- 
picions. He had had to use his hunter’s skill to murder men. The 
world had run wild; civilization was in a suicidal state of decay, and 
all its ways were unclean. And even when he had placed the length 
of the Mackenzie River and the breadth of Bear Lake between 
himself and civilization, he had found fresh bitterness, a shattering 
desolation. He had been amiable, gregarious, amenable before; sud- 
denly he becomes solitary, resentful, inscrutable. Casual observers 
sometimes thought him mad; perhaps he was from time to time. In 
the winter of 1920-1 (the first starving winter near the ruins of 
Back’s old Fort Reliance) he had written in his diary: 
At times this life appears strange. I never see anyone, no longer have 
anything to read, and my pencil is too small to let me do much writing. 
It is not surprising that men go mad. I have long been mentis non 


compos. . . . Unquestionably my mind has become somewhat vacant, 
for there is nothing to sharpen the intellect. . . . It is very easy to lie 
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down and give up, but an entirely different matter to bestir oneself and 

move about. 

After the war his travels had become more and more arduoys. 
not that he went to more inaccessible places, but that he took no 
pains to avoid discomfort and disaster. Hardships and starvation 
seemed to take on a positive value, as though they were the only 
substantial values left for him, as though an ascetic or masochistic 
spirit were driving him to some impossible consummation with the 
country he loved. He courted death because he did not fear death, 
He went into the North alone and with little provision, because he 
loved the unfenced Jand to the point of obsession and felt that any 
other approach defied the integrity of the land. If he was deliberately 
seeking death he had many opportunities to gratify such a wish, 
But his supreme self-confidence allowed him to do impossible things 
as a child would do them—without bravado, absent-mindedly, with. 
out delight in skill. His exploits were feats of endurance, miracles of 
survival. Yet he was no dare-devil: his mind did not deal in eal. 
culated risks. You either got through or you didn’t. If you ignored 
pain and hunger and exhaustion, the issues were horribly simple: 
as long as you weren’t dead you were alive, and some last tendril of 
the will-to-live could cling to the most improbable surfaces. What 
some men will suffer to make a living or a fortune or a reputation, 
or to extend the limits of knowledge or to alleviate the human con- 
dition, Hornby endured continuously, alone, without encouragement, 
for no reason that anybody could see. He got into predicaments that 
nobody else would have courted; but he survived them as nobody 
could have been expected to survive. 

As long as he travelled alone—which he almost invariably did J 
from choice—his eccentricities were harmless enough. Oldtimers and 
trappers who knew and liked him never mistook him for a Superman 
of the North. Anybody who did was in danger. Bullock’s adventure 
with Hornby in 1924-5 is particularly interesting: Bullock was the 
only man who ever acted on the assumption that the Hornby Legend 
was true and survived. 

Malcolm Waldron in his book called Snow Man gives a touching § 
account of the first meeting between Hornby and Bullock: he had 
the story from Bullock. Like most of Hornby’s memorable meet § 
ings, this took place in an Edmonton hotel. James Charles Critchel: § 
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THE LEGEND OF JOHN HORNBY 


Bullock, at twenty- five, had just retired from the Indian Army after 
five years Serv ice and somehow or other had wound up, with the 

remnant of an inherited annuity, in Edmonton in search of some new 
way of life. Amazed at the small commanding figure that Hornby 
cut, and by the precision and softness of his voice, Bullock advanced 
without introduction to congratulate the little stranger upon his un- 
corrupted English accent. Hornby, eighteen years older than Bullock, 
was not embarrassed by this affront. ‘Harrow,’ he murmured. ‘Sher- 
borne,’ said Bullock in reply. And that was the beginning of a life- 
long friendship—or almost. 

Bullock quickly found out who Hornby was; almost anybody in 
the lobby could tell him some part of the legend. As their acquaint- 
ance grew, he disclosed his state of mind to the famous man. He was 
weary of the ways of the world and wanted to do something bold and 
clean—anything, no matter how dangerous, so that it took him into 
the Far North. Hornby listened quizzically and patiently, and replied 
ambiguously. Did Bullock realize how hard life was in the North? 
Bullock, six foot two and proud of his physique, replied that he 
reckoned he could stand any hardships. So they made a short, in- 
conclusive, and unnecessarily strenuous trial run into the Mount 
Coleman country. Hornby talked a good deal on that trip and gave 
Bullock the impression that he would like him to be his biographer. 
Thereafter Bullock collected a quantity of information about Hornby, 
some of it unique but much of it unverified and inaccurate. Bullock 
wrote elatedly to his brother: ‘Hornby is a wonder man—can go off 
into the blue goodness knows where with half a dog, a couple of 
fish, and only the clothes he stands up in.’ A trip into the North with 
Jack Hornby was ‘on’; and Bullock started to prepare himself for it 
by eating raw fish and going bare-headed in cold weather. He also 
began, with his own money, to make elaborate preparations under 
the fantastic belief that what Hornby called a ‘trip’ was what Bullock 
would call an ‘expedition’. 

The diverting preliminaries to the Hornby-Bullock expedition are 
too intricate to be rehearsed here. Temperamentally two men could 
not have been worse assorted. Bullock’s idea was that he would be 
the first man to winter on the Barrens and to take meteorological 
observations there; he would also be the first man to take motion 
pictures of the rare and almost extinct musk-oxen in their natural 
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habitat. In Hornby’s absence he laid in equipment consonant with 
such ambitions, had a little instruction in meteorology and geology, 
and wrote some preposterous letters to the Northwest Territories 
and Yukon Branch in Ottawa seeking support and encouragement, 
Hornby withdrew to England, cancelled the expedition by cable 
then returned, looked up Bullock almost Cit seems) by accident 
shouted with laughter when he saw all the gear Bullock had gg}. 
lected, and agreed with puckish ambiguity to go with him to the eag 
of Slave Lake—not that he approved of the scheme but because he 
could not bear to think of a greenhorn ‘messing about in my coun- 
try’. He promised to meet Bullock at Smith on an agreed date and 
turned up at Resolution six weeks late; by then Bullock was having 
trouble with his hired hand and wondering whether they would get 
to their destination before the freeze-up. When Hornby arrived, 
Bullock got his first severe shock. Hornby had brought four trapper 
friends with him and gaily introduced them. They were all coming, 
Wouldn’t that be fun, he said. Bullock fumed and sulked: but 
Hornby showed him then and later, obliquely but without qualifice- 
tion, that Hornby not Bullock was in charge of the party. 

The legend, on very slender evidence, had linked Hornby’s name 


with the Barrens. It was the thought of wintering on the Barrens, | 


and of gaining some notoriety thereby, that had seized upon Bullock's 
imagination. The half-million square miles of Canadian tundra were 
a no-man’s-land that called out—like other desolate places—for a small 


devoted élite; among these Bullock longed to be numbered. The | 


Athabaskans call that country De-chin-u-way: no trees. Samuel 
Hearne had given it the haunting name of The Barren Ground, a 
name still preferred by purists to the more colloquial term ‘Barrens. 
The northernmost limit of trees—the Timber Line—almost reaches 
the Arctic coast 150 miles east of the Mackenzie Delta. From there 
it runs south-easterly to the northern tip of Great Bear Lake and 
crosses the Arctic Circle about 100 miles to the eastward. Tongues of 
small timber run northerly down the river-valleys—the Coppermine 
particularly; but the line trends steadily south-east in a slight curve, § 
crossing Artillery Lake east of Great Slave, and meeting Hudson Bay 

at Churchill. Beyond the Timber Line is the Barren Ground: open 

rolling plains eroded by wind and frost, broken by soft ridges, ground 

down by the ice-cap into slashes of lake and muskeg, scoured out in 
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long striations; for the few weeks of summer, a blaze of flowers and 
brilliant lichens, and the haunt of drab butterflies and—the worst 
enemy—blackflies and mosquitoes; and a terrible desolation in winter 
when there is no shelter anywhere frem the winds. In the stillness 
the temperature may drop to 60 degrees below zero. And the sky is a 
vast commanding presence there as it is at sea. The only features 
are the eskers, the long gravel ridges—sometimes looking like railway 
emb ankments—dropped by the receding ice-cap. The lifeblood of 
chat country is the caribou migrations. Back and forth from the 
imber to the Barren Ground the caribou range in an unpredictable 
chvthmic life-flow: splay-footed, deer-legged, antlered creatures, 
wonderful swimmers. They are food and clothing. ‘They are like 
shosts,’ runs an old Indian szying; ‘they come from nowhere, fill up 
all the land, then disappear.’ A season when ‘the caribou did not 
come’ is a black season; much misery, many deaths. 

The party of eight made a quick passage of Slave Lake. There 
were more shocks for Bullock here too. First Hornby insisted that 
Bullock leave his hired man and wife behind in one of his old cabins, 
then he made a cache of all Bullock’s cherished gear, allowing him 
to keep only a couple of cameras and a typewriter. It was, he pointed 
out, rather a lot of gear to take over a 25-mile portage; and when 
Bullock protested about the waste of such expensive equipment, 
Homby asked whether money was really of any ultimate importance. 
Bullock sulked all the way over Pike’s Portage. But the winter caught 
them when they had scarcely entered Artillery Lake and Bullock 
could no longer indulge the luxury of wounded feelings. Two of the 
trappers built a cabin just inside the timber; the other two built a 
stone dug-out nearer the head of the lake, later replacing it with a 
cabin a little to the southward. Hornby and Bullock went on into 
the Barrens, some six miles north of the head of the lake, and dug a 
cave in the top of an esker. The dwelling, when finished, was 7 by 
10 feet, with nominal headroom of 6 feet. The whole cave had to be 
revetted inside with spruce-brush and ground-willow, and caulked 
with moss to keep the sand out. The wil was supported by thirty 
green poles no bigger than an inch and a half in diameter, and the 
whole loaded with a heavy layer of sand. ‘It is comfortable,’ Bullock 
wrote at first, ‘except for there being sand in everything.’ But the 
roof creaked dangerously and Hornby brought more wood from the 
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south—the first instalment of a network of small crooked poles tha, 
grew in the pure fantasy of improvisation, never quite keeping the 
sand at bay, and in the end making movement in the cave almog 
impossible. A detail that Horhby had probably not overlooked was 
that he stood five foot two and was nimble on his feet; Bullock stood 
six foot two and though proud of his physique lived up to his name 
very well. 

If one supposed that wintering in the Barren Ground in the grand 
manner was their objective, one would have expected them to settle 
down to a winter of stoical endurance, the trappers acting as a sy 
port party in case of need. Bullock hoped that that would be the 
case; but Hornby had no such intention. Indeed the winter was 
devoted to trapping—the only occasion when Hornby is known ty 
have trapped seriously—probably because fur was the only way of 
offsetting Bullock’s large and ill-considered outlay. After only five 
days in the cave, Bullock wrote: ‘Our discomforts are certainly 
appalling, almost squalid. Poor Hornby is becoming daily more up. 
tidy. His only care is in setting traps, cutting up meat, and chasing 
and talking about caribou.’ A few days later he found Hornby ‘too 
communistic—this rich and poor stuff gets me’. When he tried to 
argue Hornby into good conservative sense, Hornby would open a 
book and start reading. 

Bullock had hoped for something more romantic; but their longest 
continuous period in the cave was a month—and even then there 
were interruptions, usually at five-day intervals, when Homby 
through restlessness or in self-defence would withdraw to the trap 
pers’ place for a couple of days. Bullock was too inexperienced to 
travel far alone in winter, and at first kept to the cave as hea¢- 
quarters; but both spent a good deal of time with the trappers. In the 
cave everything offended Bullock’s fastidious nature like a cold blas 
on a raw nerve. They argued about the Battle of the Somme, about 
religion, about money, about table manners, about books, about how 
to write diaries. Hornby’s pocket-knife exasperated Bullock. Bullock 
remonstrated; for a day or two they were ‘not particularly com 
municative’; but Hornby went on using his knife exactly as before. 
‘I loathe skinning foxes on my bed,’ Bullock wrote again. ‘Blood 
everywhere—sand everywhere—’ and as an inevitable if banal ech 
of Blasco Ibahez—‘Blood and Sand’. But there was nowhere els 
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And when Hornby would vanish for a day or two, Bullock would 
heave a sigh of relief, tidy up the cave, get out his typewriter, and 
write long self-communing letters that he never posted but once 
tried to publish. For a time he busied himself with trapping and 
hunting—and they were never short of food—but the hallucinatory 
solitude bothered him. One day he contemplated suicide because he 
could find no shadow on the snow. His humiliation was complete. 
From January onwards, whenever he was alone in the cave, his 
apathy increased, his attention relaxed, he slept for dangerously long 
periods. 

Once in the middle of December Hornby collapsed outside the 
cave, either from poisoning or from a heart attack. Bullock stumbled 
over him in the dark, dragged him into the cave, and nursed him for 
two days and nights expecting him to die. Then Hornby sat up and 
demanded food and never referred to the incident again. Twice 
Hornby went out to Reliance for stores and ostentatiously neglected 
to bring back the meteorological instruments Bullock wanted. At 
Christmas, Hornby left Bullock alone in the cave. Wood ran out; 
Bullock wrote some long heroic passages in his diary and finally, 
when he found his beard freezing to his sleeping-bag, set off for the 
nearest trappers’ shack, in a blizzard, led by a dog with a frost-bitten 
and gangrenous paw. He suffered the crowning insult to his elo- 
quence by surviving the journey. But the dangers were real enough. 

The most notorious incident was the arrival of a Mounted Police 
patrol on All Fool’s Day 1925. On the second trip to Reliance 
Hornby was asked by Bullock’s hired man whether it was true, as 
Indian rumour had it, that Bullock was insane. Hornby loved a 
mystery and had plenty of reason to feel concern for Bullock’s de- 
terioration; he replied impatiently that ‘The police had better come 
and see for themselves.’ By the time the patrol arrived from Resolu- 
tion, the days were lengthening out again, the trappers were counting 
their skins and thinking of pulling out, and Bullock was delightedly 
busying himself with his cameras. The police were greatly impressed 
with the squalor of the cave, but after sizing up Bullock and hearing 
Hornby's story decided that, although Bullock didn’t seem a very 
suitable person for Northern travel, he was not dangerously insane. 

The police left and the trappers set off for Resolution, and Bullock 
made a journey alone with dogs—as he had longed to do all winter— 
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to Reliance to settle with his man and say goodbye to his expensive 
gear now to be abandoned; and injured his back on the return jour. 
ney travelling through a wet spring blizzard. When he reached the 
cave the spring thaw was well advanced and the squalor of the caye 
indescribable. Hornby was burning old clothes for lack of fuel, S 
they demolished the rickety structure, dumped all the loathsome 
garbage of the winter into the pit and set it afire. The winter was 
over, with no solid accomplishment, no genuine heroism. But they 
had taken 353 white foxes, the skins worth at least $10,000. And 
they had got through the winter without killing each other. 

The journey out was another marvel—of confused purpose and 
futile hardship. If they were to take the Thelon route to the east- 
as Hornby was determined despite the contrary advice of the police 
—they could only do it safely by travelling light. If they wanted to 
be sure of the furs, a 600-mile journey through poorly mapped 
country was whimsical security. But Hornby had not yet made the 
observations he had promised to make for the Government, and 
Bullock had not yet filmed the musk-oxen—his last shred of self- 
respect: and these jobs could only be performed on the Thelon. So 
they settled for the Thelon. Through the early days of May they 
eyed the fickle weather, trying to keep their smouldering tempers 
under control, while they sorted and weeded out their accumulation of 
gear and skins and threw away whatever they could—including 
much food—and still could not get their load much below a ton. At 
two-thirty on the morning of May the 12th they finally set off with 
all this, and two canoes, precariously mounted on one toboggan, four 
dogs and two men hauling; and pulled their hearts out, packing and 
double-packing and manhauling, to shift it all two miles in that first 
day. 

The Hanbury River—the northern branch of the Thelon—starts 
as an imperceptible current running northerly through a vertiginous 
confusion of lakes and standing water east of Artillery Lake. Hornby 
knew that once they were into the Hanbury they would have a 
straight run—except for portages—into the Thelon. Instead of taking | | 
the classic northerly route into the Hanbury, he decided to travel due | | 
east until he struck Campbell Lake (which is actually much farther 
to the south) and pick up the Hanbury from there. He had no 
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accurate map. One of Hornby’s most endearing qualities—and his 
most dangerous—was his bland disregard for brute fact. His favourite 
reply to an insuperable difficulty was ‘What does it matter?” Now 
that the thaw had started, and the ice was not out of the lakes, he 
would travel by sled at night when the ground and snow would be 
frozen. He reckoned that they could make 200 miles in five days. 
There were obstacles to this spirited plan: their prodigious load, 
Bullock’s injured back, the lack of night-frost, then a very heavy fall 
of wet snow. Their progress was pitifully slow. And when they struck 
what they thought was Campbell Lake, having travelled fifteen miles 
in twelve days, they were completely lost for a fortnight; and in 
any case the condition of the lake and the land prevented travel of 
any sort. Hornby, reconnoitring far to the North, eventually found 
the Hanbury by the simple expedient of dropping bannock crumbs in 
the water. Once into the Hanbury they made better time. But when, 
at one o'clock on the morning of July the 23rd, they ran out of the 
Hanbury into the Thelon, they had travelled 150 miles in seventy- 
two days; and even this speed had been achieved by taking unneces- 
sary risks in running rapids single-handed in laden canoes. They still 
had 400 miles to go. 

At the junction of the Hanbury and Thelon they stopped for a 
few days to photograph musk-oxen and ran through a large caribou 
migration. Refreshed and well-fed, they made forty miles the first 
day under way. Then Bullock nearly amputated several toes with 
an axe. For a day he kept going, then collapsed. Hornby, who had 
borne the burden of most of the portaging, was in nearly as bad 
condition as Bullock. In the summer heat their stock of meat sud- 
denly went bad. Two of their dogs had run away; one had had to be 
shot; now they shot the last one. Somehow they tallied and went on, 
sometimes living off trout and ‘poor’ caribou, but most of the time 
feeble and half-starved. Two or three times they narrowly escaped 
drowning in the rapids. But towards the end of the journey they 


| travelled 260 miles in twenty-six days on thirteen of which bad 


weather prevented them from moving. 

On the afternoon of August the 27th they pulled out of the 
Thelon into Baker Lake and sighted the cluster of buildings to the 
north-east—the Révillon Fréres post. According to Northern custom, 
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they tidied themselves as best they could, and paddled across to the 
post. Somebody at the landing stage, startled by the bewhiskered 
filth of the two men in the canoes, asked where the heil they had 
come from. ‘Edmonton,’ said Hornby. 

From their winter-quarters to Baker Lake they had travelled 535 
miles in 107 days: a feat of endurance perhaps, an act of folly cer. 
tainly, but not a notable journey by any rudimentary standard of 
judgement or skill. The only remarkable thing about it is that they 
survived. As a final merry quip of fortune, they found that all the 
furs, imperfectly cleaned in the dark cave and in the rapid thaw, had 
spoiled on the journey and were worthless. With remarkable pre- 
science Bullock had written his epitaph on this journey after only a 
few days in the cave on the Barrens: ‘With Hornby one travels by 
hook or crook. The greatest distance with the minimum of comfort, 
a maximum of energy expended with often least accomplished.’ 

Hornby’s parting shot—an aside written in his characteristic ellipti- 
cal style in his report on the caribou written in Ottawa in November 
1925—is much more light-hearted: “The day of hardships and ex. 
ploration in the Arctic regions is now a thing of the past. One can 
realize what difficulties and hardships were to ‘be met with [in earlier 

days]. Now the routes are mapped, transportation is easy and instead 
of months it is only a question of days [to get anywhere]. Previously 
it was the explorer [who travelled this country], now it will be the 


American tourist.’ ‘I intend’, he said, ‘to retire from active life and ; 


become only an arm-chair critic’; and because his father was mortally 
ill he returned to England at the turn of the year. 


Hornby still had hankerings for ‘one more trip’. He had discussed 
this with Bullock; but by the time they had extricated themselves 
from Hudson Bay, made Newfoundland in a little trading vessel, 
and parted in Ottawa, Bullock had had enough. Apart from anything 
else, Bullock had lost all his money and Hornby had scarcely reached 
England when the first of a series of cables from Bullock arrived 
demanding funds. Some authorities have said that if it had not been 
for these cables, Hornby would never have gone into the North 
again; that he went back to ‘settle’ with Bullock. But even when he 
went back to Canada he made no attempt to find Bullock (who was 
then in New York in straitened circumstances). All the evidence 
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chows that he could never have come to rest in Nantwich—or indeed 
anywhere else in ‘civilization’. | 

Perhaps, after so many solitary privations, he was now looking for 
a travelling companion; and in his young cousin Edgar Christian, a 
boy of sixteen who had just finished school and was thinking of 
going to South Africa, he found an eager and devoted hero- 
worshipper. But in fact it was Edgar’s father, Colonel Christian, who 
urged Hornby to take Edgar on a Northern journey: it would be a 
priceless opportunity for the boy before coming to grips with the 
troubled world of the middle twenties. In the winter of 1926 
Hornby’s reminiscent talk—one imagines—flowed compellingly. He 
would sit forward, at once alert and indolent, gazing into the fire; and 
you would swear he was sitting by a campfire on one of the eastern 
islands of Great Slave Lake. He talked perhaps about the spell of the 
Barren Ground and of the Upper Thelon; of how few men had really 
penetrated beyond the timber, and how—though he had seen only 
threads of that country—he knew it perhaps better than any man. He 
talked about the fur-animals, and the lakes and rivers teeming with 
great salmon; and how the caribou at migration moved in solid bands 
of thousands—millions perhaps—their eyes glazed, their hooves grind- 
ing the ice to fine powder, the air shaking with their bemused grunt- 
ing, crowding each other to death in the rapids and at shallow river- 
crossings. Some day he would write a book about the country and his 
travels and all he had learned: it was to be called In the Land of 
Feast or Famine. He had made several starts at it and now had much 
of the material collected. More interesting things kept interrupting 
this intention; but this winter on the Thelon he was going to take 
things easy, and writing his book would give him something to do 
in the dark hours. 

What Colonel Christian could not know—and there was probably 
nobody in England who could have told him—was that Hornby, for 
all his fabulous experience and rhapsodic talk, was an extremely 
dangerous man to travel with. He refused to plan; he had never 
shown any organizing ability or forethought; the trip with Bullock 
shows that his humour could run to grim, even cynical, extremes: 
his judgement, focused continually upon the present, was seriously 
distorted because he rejected—as manifestations of the ‘civilization’ 


he loathed—everything that thought, analysis, skill, and purpose 
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could add to the purely animal business of Northern living. He hag 
never yet had any clear purpose to give shape or direction to hic 
activities. And although this may in some way be admirable, ag ay 
absent-minded return to primordial existence, it was a Precarious 
enough thread to hang anybody else’s life on. His earliest travels ar 
the potterings of a man in love with the country; after the war ap 
element of melodrama enters; the Bullock episode was macabre 
comedy. Everything shows that Hornby was a gentle-hearted map 
who shrank from the suffering of animals and would not willing); 
have harmed anybody he loved or respected. Yet he was intensely 
self-preoccupied, isolated in a world which was nobody else’s world 
And the next and final episode was tragedy—a tragedy of which 
Hornby was the instrument but in which Edgar Christian was the 
protagonist. 

In April 1926 Hornby landed in Montreal with Edgar Christian 
Both were in holiday mood and Edgar wrote home to say that in 
Montreal they had met a man who told him he was ‘with one of 
Canada’s best and anybody who is with J. Hornby can never g 
wrong’. What Edgar did not understand, because his admiration 
would not let him see it, was that Hornby’s friends were appalled at 
the prospect of Hornby taking the boy into the North. It was one 
thing for Hornby to survive incredible privations alone: the addition 
of one ineffective hunter to the party could destroy the infinitesimal 


margin that Hornby always operated on. In Ottawa, in Toronto, in | 
Winnipeg, in Edmonton, wherever they stopped on their trip west 


ward, different people tried to dissuade Hornby and warn Christian 
But neither would listen. The record of one of these warnings js 
preserved. ‘In the spring of 1926 Hornby cabled me in Ottawa that 
he was on his way and presently arrived with Edgar Christian. He 
was full of plans to winter far out on the Barrens where no trapper 
had been before and trap white foxes. I tried to persuade him that 
this was a summer breeding ground but not a winter range, that there 
would be no fish in the Thelon and that the caribou pass through in 
the autumn and late spring only. He did not argue but put on his 
puckish grin: he knew better. Christian resented any question of 
Jack’s knowledge and ability. Again in Edmonton we talked about 
it, then I left for the North. I was at Fort Chipewyan when Horby 
and the two boys arrived by canoe. I tried to persuade him to join 
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me with Christian on my exploration of the Upper Dubawnt, but 
Hornby was determined to make a final journey down the Thelon 
and then give up northern travel.’ 

In Edmonton Hornby had run into Harold Adlard, a retired English 
Air Force man of twenty-six whom Hornby had declined to take on 
the Bullock trip. Adlard had never been farther north than Onoway. 
But now Hornby said he would redeem his promise and take him 
into the North. Edgar was perhaps jealous at first but also a little 
cheered that there should be another greenhorn in the party besides 
himself. From Fort Smith he wrote home final words of encourage- 
ment. ‘Don’t get worried about me because I am as safe as a house 
with Jack. . . . I have seen lots of trappers who have been on the 
trail with Jack and many won't go again because he is too tough, 
although they like [him] more than any man. I shall be with some- 
one whose name runs through Canada with highest praise which 
makes me feel absolutely satisfied about the future.’ 

And they disappeared into country where there were not even 
Indians. 


One of the last men to see the party travelling eastward in their 
big square-sterned canoe was an Artillery Lake trapper named Jim 
Cooley. He endears himself to memory because he always travelled 
into his trapping country in an impeccable suit of blue serge and a 
dove-grey Stetson. 

‘Sure,’ he told an Edmonton Journal reporter, ‘1 met him myself 
near Reliance. It’s quite true that they didn’t have much grub, but 
then, Jack Hornby could go farther on a diet of snow, air and scenery 
than a Lizzie can go on twenty gallons of gas. . . . While Hornby 
is fond of taking chances and does many things that look crazy to 
the ordinary individual, he has made trips which will be talked about 
for years around northern campfires. He has reduced the business of 
living off the country to a science.’ 

Jim Cooley did not know his man well: he was merely repeating 
the legend in his own vivacious style. Hornby had reduced nothing 
to a science. And the story of his last journey is distressingly straight- 
forward, as we have it in the grim ingenuous record written by Edgar 
Christian throughout the seven and a half months it took him and 
his two companions to die of starvation. 
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For Edgar Christian the traverse of Great Slave Lake was ful] of 
wonder. At Reliance they were held up by ice, but presently mage 
their way over Pike’s Portage, into Artillery Lake, and by Hanbury’; 
route into the Thelon. Hornby knew where he was going: he had 
chosen the exact spot the year before and pointed it out to Bullock. 
It was about 300 miles from Reliance, in one of the few sizable stands 
of spruce timber of the Thelon. But for no intelligible reason he 
travelled slowly—‘from laziness’ he said in one of the notes left jn 
a cairn for the Artillery Lake trappers—reached his destination ver 
late in the season and missed the southward migration of caribou that 
their lives would depend upon. They were late in getting a cabin 
started, and the temperature was ten below zero before they had 
finished it. By the end of December their position was becoming 
desperate: even Edgar Christian could see that. 

Without dogs there was no hope of retreating westward or of 
advancing eastward. Hornby had starved before and was not unduly 
alarmed. But he was on the move all the time, remorselessly, in all 
weathers. For many hours at a time he would range the Barrens 
that lay just beyond the protecting screen of trees, or watch with 
binoculars from a ridge-top for a sight of caribou. He set traps for 
animals, and nets for birds; and even at night, in bitter temperatures, 
he would spend hours clearing and setting and hauling the fishnet 
through the ice on the river. There seemed no limit to his physical 
endurance, and he was incorrigibly cheerful. If sheer expenditure of 
effort, and dogged defiance, could have fed the party, they would 
have fared handsomely; but Hornby’s rifle seldom killed anything 
The others helped as best they could. Edgar Christian was no hunter, 
and once he started to starve could not pr the cold. For lack of 
caribou their clothing was inadequate. They saved for Christmas 
dinner a caribou head—a notable Northern delicacy. Thereafter they 
took little but a few small animals and some fish; never much, never 
enough to last. Adlard, greenhorn though he was, learned quickly, 
and soon proved himself a good shot and a tenacious hunter; but he 
got severely frostbitten bringing in the last caribou they shot early in 
February and had to keep to the cabin for almost a month; otherwise 
he might have saved the whole party. 

They clawed their way through the first two months of the year. 
At the end of February Hornby realized that he must make a final 
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efort for caribou before he was completely incapacitated; for his old 
wounds were now causing him intense pain. They hunted for ten 
days in the open and took nothing; and when they returned ex- 
hausted to the cabin they found the tracks of caribou that had passed 
near the house. T hey saw caribou only twice after that, and were too 
feeble by then to hunt them. 

Ever since Christmas Hornby had been behaving as though he 
understood very clearly how serious their condition was. He had now 
driven himself beyond even the limits of his own endurance in his 
efforts to find food. But he continued to make light of the situation 
and in late March read to his companions part ye the diary of the 
terrible winter of 1920-1 to show that conditions could be even 
worse and still not be fatal. Christian noted that now, ‘under similar 
but not severe conditions’, he could appreciate the meaning of the 
diary, with its laconic understatements and bleak statements of 
shocking fact. And Christian’s own diary unwittingly shows that 
Hornby had been consistently denying himself in order to feed the 
others. 

Killing an occasional bird or fish, and by digging up garbage and 
old fish-bait thrown out in the fall, they survived March and the year 
was beginning to turn. But now they were confronted by a new 
danger. Adi id, who had all along suffered from being shut out 
of the deepening intimacy henenns: Hornby and Cleletion became 
morose, then menacing, then on the verge of mental collapse. Seven- 
teen days passed wiles their taking game of any sort. By that time 
Hornby was dying. For nearly a weil Christian and Adlard did 
what they could for him, which wasn’t much; and Adlard was 
shocked back into sanity. Hornby told them what he could about 
how to look after themselves, and how to get out in the spring. In 
the morning of April the 16th he lost consciousness and died in the 
evening. His body, sewn in a canoe-sail, was placed outside the cabin 
door. For three days Adlard devoted himself to Christian’s needs, but 
exhausted his last reserves of strength, lingered a little, and died two 
weeks later. 

For more than a fortnight Edgar Christian recorded, day by day, 
the gruesome particulars of his own solitary decline, without a flicker 
of emotion or self-pity. Long before Adlard died Christian had faced 


up to his personal predicament. There was no sign of panic. If only 
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his crazy body could assimilate the wretched garbage he grubbed up 
from the snow, he could hold on indefinitely. His horizon had now 
shrunk to an apathetic animal search for food and his resolve ‘to pylj 
through and go out to let the world know of the last days of the fineg 
man | have ever known’. 

The sunshine was getting warmer; he sat outside in the sun when 
he could, doing everything possible to regain strength. Soon the 
birds would be returning; he saw a raven flying north. Then cold 
weather came again and heavy snow; then the snow thawed. With 
the terrible remorselessness of a machine running down, his strength 
ebbed away. One day he discovered to his amazement that he was 
too weak to carry a rifle out of the house, and thereafter left two 
loaded rifles outside the door. Some days he had to den up, because 
of bad weather or sheer weakness; he burned floor-boards and bunk 
poles. Then one day he tried to go out and found he could only craw), 
For the last eleven days of May the diary was silent. On June the Ist 
five days before his nineteenth birthday, he entered his diary for the 
last time and ‘made preparations’—wrote a letter to his father and 
a note to his mother, placed carefully in the cold ashes of the stove 
the diary and letters and Hornby’s will and some other letters and 
records, and left a note on top of the stove. He turned into his bunk 
and pulled a red Hudson’s Bay blanket over his head. Almost the 
last words he wrote were: ‘Please dont Blame dear Jack.’ 


Fourteen months after Edgar Christian died, three geologists 
canoeing down the Thelon noticed fresh cuttings in the wood by the 
riverbank. They landed and found the cabin derelict, the two bodies 
outside, the two loaded rifles by the door, the boy’s body inside. A 
year later a Mounted Police patrol recovered the letters and diary 
from the stove, buried the three skeletons beside the cabin and set 
over them three crosses with initials cut in them, tidied the cabin in 
case somebody else should need to shelter there, and signed death 
certificates in quintuplicate. Only two parties are known to have 
passed the cabin since then. 

When the story of Hornby’s death was given to the world in 192% 
Northern people, and particularly Hornby’s friends and associates 


were profoundly shocked. The publication of Edgar Christians 
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diary* some years later received, and still receives, the recognition it 
deserves. But about Hornby, although he is still a living legend, 
there has been almost a conspiracy of silence and genuine informa- 
tion about him is very hard to come by. One man will allow that 
Hornby was a lovable man of generous disposition and vivid per- 
sonality; another will dismiss him as aimless, incompetent, irrespon- 
sible, a freak, a myth. Companionable as only an intensely lonely 
man can be, he had many warm acquaintances, but very few inti- 
mates—perhaps one. To his closest friends he could be as infuriating 
as he was endearing. For the rest, he was a man one met by accident; 
he moved like a bird of passage, arriving without warning, leaving 
without apology. With something of an animal's protective instinct, 
he was guilelessly ambiguous, would announce a profusion of plans 
and then invent at the last moment a quite new one. Without 
deliberate duplicity he would reveal one aspect of himself to one 
person, to another, another; always withdrawn, devious, unpredict- 
able. Something vivid and fantastic about him disarmed criticism, 
inspired hero-worship in some, and in others affection; but others, 
on slight acquaintance, felt only distrust and contempt. The disaster 
that Hornby’s death involved is a barrier almost insuperable to a 
sympathetic understanding. Yet the central figure in a myth or a 
tragedy has a stature and power that not even accurate history can 
confer; and he stands now with his back to a strong light. 

When representations were made to the Committee on Historical 
Documents in 1931 that some memorial should be erected on the 
Thelon to commemorate John Hornby’s death there, the suggestion 
was rejected ‘inasmuch as it was the consensus of opinion that this 
was not an event of sufficient national importance to receive attention 
in the manner suggested’. Which is one way of saying, of Hornby’s 
life and of his death, in his own most characteristic phrase: “W hat 
does it matter?’ And what after all would one commemorate, beyond 
his vivid smile, his crazy generosity, his passionate sense of the 
integrity of the country, his gay and birdlike inconsequence, his 
childlike illogical optimism, his astonishing self-confidence, his piti- 
less endurance, his tragic light-hearted courage in the face of 
disaster that he must have known his own levity and irresponsibility 

*“Unflinching by Edgar Christian (John Murray, 1937) 
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had produced, the slow merciless killing of himself to save two lives 
he knew he could not save? To say that he longed for death and 
deliberately sought it is to miss the point. He once told Denny 
LaNauze that he wished he had been born an Indian. And if his 
philosophy could be crystallized, it would be very simple and 
straightforward, rather like an Indian’s—something like this: 


In civilization there is no peace. Here, in the North, in my country, 
there is peace. No past, no future, no regret, no anticipation; just 
doing. That is peace. 


As long as he could live by himself and to himself it was perhaps an 


excellent philosophy. 
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The Serpent ‘Time 


When I was six, snakes and I were friends. We understood each 
other. We exchanged glassy stares while we manceuvred about one 
another gingerly, sensing the mutual attitude of non-interference. 
Then we squatted upon our respective dead-heads or mossy banks 
and, satisfied with what each had learned about the other, returned 
to scrutinizing life about us. I didn’t know snakes were snakes in 
those days. I associated them with the central figure in the picture of 
the Garden of Eden on the Sunday School wall—a rhythmic serpent 
of dazzling green, with an apple as red and fresh-looking as the 
winter Spies in our fruit cellar, sinuously posed before a pink woman 
and a brown man. I gathered that serpents belonged in heavenly 
gardens, and this, I decided, made them worth cultivating. When I 
met a beautiful yellow-striped garter snake on our island in the 
Kawarthas, it was not a snake I saw but the child of the Sunday 
School serpent, a happy offspring with family rights to lots of apples 
and magic places. 

As I began to seek out the Serpent Child I discovered that it had 
cousins—brown ones in the swamp with crochet-patterns on their 
backs, sleek cross-banded black ones that slid slowly along the edge 
of the turtle pond, and glittering green grass-serpents, my favourites, 
that lived behind the grape-vine over by the frog pond. All around 
us was a host of water serpents, invisible eullees you knew where 
to look—little ones, big ones, and lazy fat ones snuggled among the 


bullrushes at the edge of our East Bay, their tongues flashing 
entrancingly. 
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It came to me eventually that serpents and snakes were two names 
for the same thing. And when I heard of their fearsome reputation, 
I began to look at them with new and curious eyes. I wanted to 
learn more about them for myself, so 1 began to touch them. Found 
in the shade, they felt cool and dry, yet they were warm and dusty 
when seized in the sun. Their soft tongues flicked me lightly as | 
fondled them. 

The social value of snakes soon became apparent. At any lake 
party a velvety ribbon snake with chartreuse stripes provided a 
gratifying stir when suddenly pulled from my pocket. A young brown 
water snake, overtaken after a spirited exercise of the Australian 
crawl and a brief tussle underwater, always caused a sensation at our 
swimming rock when I surfaced with it in my grasp. 

The hunt was heady sport, and the never-indifferent response to 
my finds made it all the more satisfying. The next summer I became 
acquisitive. A supply for every occasion was my aim. As I prowled 
the nearby islands and far shores with knapsack and net, my prey 
seemed to know that my innocent interest was no more. WwW ater 
snakes that had once eyed me with sleepy indifference now sensed 
my rapacity and fled from me on sight. But I was a success as a snake 
prospector. I even turned up a black racer, polished as a gun barrel, 
swift as a whiplash, waiting for warblers in a little cedar tree. My 
intended showpiece, a yellowish, brown-splashed puff-adder, was a 
disappointment, for in captivity it failed to distend its throat and 
rear its head with threatening hisses as it had done so magnificently 
when I caught it. As my collection grew, so did my responsibilities 
for I treated my captives well. I kept the smaller ones away from the 
big ones who might eat them. I kept their water-pans filled, their 
moss beds fresh, and brought them food for their respective tastes- 
dead fish Cor live), slugs, tadpoles, grasshoppers, flies. Though they 
loved live frogs, I deprived them of these for 1 would not sacrifice 
a live frog and never saw a dead one. 

As the colony assumed an air of permanence, my family became 
nervously repressive where my pets were concerned. My mother 
warned me not to show my snakes to expected guests and was startled 
by every piece of rope I carried. My elder brother ordered me to 
remove ‘those reptiles’ from the wood-house. 

‘But where shall I keep them?’ 
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‘In the ice-house.’ 

But they'll freeze!’ 

‘So what?” 

Father said little. He had never shown any enthusiasm for my 
menagerie but I attributed this to an adult indifference to children’s 

ts. Once when we were swimming together I caught a fat three- 
footer on the surface and tossed it at Father in a moment of thought- 
less abandon. It landed neatly around his neck and I was thunder- 
struck to see from his frenzied thrashing and splashing that Father, 
my playmate and fellow-prankster, really loathed snakes; that only 
his indulgence had made him keep this aversion to himself. 

An annual event of the first importance in my childhood was Mrs 
Hamilton Howard’s At-Home. On a Saturday afternoon in mid- 
July, when I was nine, the Howard summer house near Bobcaygeon 
was the mecca for convoys of families who wended their way in 
water-craft of all kinds through the locks of Stoney, Balsam, 
Buckhorn, and Sturgeon Lakes to spend the afternoon in games and 
the evening kicking the gong. I attended with my family unaccom- 
panied by any of my pets, for it was well known that Mrs Hamilton 
Howard feared all reptiles. But 1 spent hours after our arrival, be- 
tween a surf-board and swimming contest and raids on the refresh- 
ment marquees, combing the Hamilton Howard woods, gardens, 
and ponds. And my search was rewarded. I found a brilliant green 
grass snake, young and slender, about eighteen inches long. My 
hand held it gently by the throat while it coiled and uncoiled itself 
round my arm, its jaws working ceaselessly, its tail thrashing dra- 
matically. I regarded it with both pride and affection; finding it was 
the crowning point of an exciting day. Flushed with triumph, I bore 
my prize to a group of family friends of which Mrs Hamilton 
Howard was a laughing member. 

She screamed. I had never before heard such an ear-splitting, 
terror-stricken sound. I froze to the ground while the scream con- 
tinued, without any intervals for breath, in a rising chromatic scale. 
The band stopped; the noise and laughter subsided. All other sound 
gave over to the fiendish whoops that filled the air and echoed, I 
had no doubt, over all the lake. I heard orders being shouted; people 
came running. Presently Mr Hamilton Howard appeared, agitated 
but efficient, and took his wife in his arms. Instantly there was a 
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decrescendo of sound and with a shuddering sigh she became silent 
Mrs Hamilton Howard—all 180 pounds of her—had fainted. 

I looked down at my hands, which felt limp and clammy. The 
pretty snake had vanished, but in the valley of my thumb wer 
three red holes. When I looked up again my glowering father had 
materialized as if from nowhere, and I was whisked from my trange 
into the pine grove. There, with a swift-flowing brook providing 
an Arcadian accompaniment, I submitted to the first thrashing of 
my life. 

At breakfast the next morning Mother regarded me sternly but said 
nothing. Father looked like Moses and spoke the part. The breakfag 
clatter ceased abruptly when he announced that he had something 
to say. 


- Peg.’ His eyes penetrated me. ‘You have disgraced yourself,’ 

‘Hear, hear!’ from David. 

‘That'll do, David!’ Turning to me again: ‘You deliberately fright 
ened your hostess in her own house. Now you must take the con 
sequences. After this you will have nothing more to do with snakes- 
any snakes. You are not to chase, catch, or indicate them. You 
mustn’t speak of them.’ This interdiction surprised me because it was [ 


usually others who brought up the subject. ‘Peg, you must try not 
to think of them,’ he concluded more kindly. 

I hung onto my knees under the table and remained silent. (| 
had been affected most of all throughout this episode by the force 
of Father’s anger which temporarily obliterated my concern for the 
certain fate of my snakes.) 

Father engaged in a purge. He had dispatched my captives befor 
I was up that morning. I came upon the gulls eating their carcasses 
in the afternoon down at Ship Point, and I wept at the price ther § 
had had to pay for my amusement. Every snake Father came acmos 
was slaughtered. He even looked for them, particularly the big blac 
and mud-coloured water snakes, the fifteen- and twenty-vearold 
among the big logs lying in the bull-rushes. We'd hear him thrashing 
about in a cloud of exclamations and blows while I silently prave 
that the snake would get away. We knew when it did, for the 
nothing was said about the encounter. If it didn’t, Father was ej 
ultant. ‘Got him, the brute!’ he would shout, breathing heavily 
he climbed up from the shore. 
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Sometimes 1 would see him leaning against the rails of the rustic 
bridge over the frog pond, searching the loose-piled stone wall around 
the shore-line for the small ones and watching the pond’s surface for 
that tell-tale rippling tracery among the lily-pads and water hyacinth. 
Then he would dash over the bridge, plunge down the birch path at 
the garden's end, and lie in wait among the water-bushes hugging 
the shore. 

It was at this time that snakes and | went our separate ways. In a 
sense I was secretly relieved at having my course altered for me, 
because the risk of getting bitten had begun to give me pause. True, 
a grass snake’s bite is ineffective, and I was adept at grasping a snake 
precisely behind the head. But in diving below the surface to catch 
a big water snake | was sometimes out-manceuvred. I learned to 
dread its vicious teeth. They ripped your arm, and the snake had 
the advantage of being able to open its mouth under water and eat 
a piece of you without drowning. The unpleasant saliva made the 
bites ache and throb and it was nearly a month before you stopped 
noticing it. 

At any rate I bowed to Father’s proscription against all snakes. I 
avoided the big stones and old logs that concealed entrances to their 
dens, and stayed away from the crevices in granite walls where they 
hid to escape the sun. I gave lots of visual warning by tossing twigs 
ahead of me so that they could see disturbance coming and run from 
it if they wished. Later, when there was no abatement of Father's 
enmity toward them, I made an effort to redress the balance some- 
what by driving them away from where Father might come upon 
them. And I began to speak up as serpent’s advocate. But all my 
assurances—about the mosquito eggs they ate, the insect pests, the 
field mice, the dead stuff, their tidy habits, their cleanliness and grace 
—were ignored. 

You've been a snake-lover far too long,’ Father said. ‘Besides, they 
smell.’ Which they did—that is, water and garter snakes did if you 
frightened them by rough treatment. 

‘There’s a place for snakes,’ Father continued, ‘and a place for 
people, and they're two different places.’ 

My serpents became a vanishing race—at least on our island. 

It may have been part of the maturing process of my early adoles- 
cence, or perhaps because Father and I were essentially alike, but 
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gradually some of his distaste for snakes and what he called their 
skulking habits settled in me. This manifested itself in an unpre. 
meditated compulsion to attack one. 

One blazing July morning, while exploring the most isolated bay 
of Stoney Lake’s eastern back-channel, I noticed a patch of Queen 
Anne’s Lace on a large lush island. I landed my skiff with the idea 
of transplanting some to the wild-flower garden by our frog 
As I me ook a little insta grove to see if pH 
were more on the other side, 1 came face to face with the biggest, 
longest, broadest snake I had ever seen outside a zoo. It was well 
over six feet, stouter than my forearm, with its head shaped in 
distinct definition from the neck, and white flecks outlining the 
keeled edges of its shiny black scales. It was lying in the moss, its 
tail in the sun. 

At the sight of me it raised a great broad head and gaped its 
enormous jaws. It was as though my history of loving and caring for 
snakes had never been, for automatically I threw my gardening knife 
in the direction of its head. It dodged, flung itself around, and made 
off at top speed up a grassy slope, I after it. Up we went, and up, 
to the rocky height of the island, the tail never far ahead of me. | 
plunged and dodged through the underbrush to drive it straight 
before me, until suddenly it stopped, and to my astonishment I saw 
that it had trapped itself against a pink granite bluff. 

I hesitated. I realized that it was the chase and not the kill that 
had attracted me. I hadn’t after all bargained on coming to grips with 
it. And I doubt if I could have killed it without some damage to 
myself, for it was a mighty size and only a gun would have been a 
really effective weapon. Yet the moment seemed to call for an attack 
on my part. I was four feet from its head and my hand clenched a 
sturdy branch-root. I sucked in my breath and knew that I was 
afraid. While I stood paralysed in indecision, it turned, slithered full 
round, and eyed me. It raised its forepart and poised its head to 
strike. Its long forked tongue licked the air constantly; the round f 
yellow eyes glared. Then suddenly it lowered its head, streaked for f 
ward, and hurtled at me. 

I backed and parried. It pressed forward to leap again, coming at 
me in earnest, and struck out at my bare legs, once, twice. Initiative 
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was restored to me. Flinging my club at its eye, I turned and bolted. 

Down the hill I flew, leaping over fallen trees and stumps and 
bushes, never once tripping, on through the copse toward the bank 
where my boat was beached. When I got beyond the grove I stopped 
and turned, halted by curiosity. I waited. Nothing happened. I could 
hear my heart pounding, and while the snake would be deaf to my 
gasping, it could undoubtedly smell from afar my warm blood. Then 
| heard rustling. My eye swept across the grove, and there it was, 
already out in the open, not twenty feet away and making for me 
with determined swiftness. It must be an escaped boa constrictor from 
the circus! A new breed of anaconda! An outraged symbol of all the 
snakes I'd caught and Father had killed! And it was after me! 

I sprinted for the skiff and made a flying jump into the stern. 
The boat shot off the bank. Snatching up the oars, I took off with a 
flurry of feathering. 

When I reached the cottage I restrained my bursting impulse to 
tell the story to Father whom I could see springing to arms and order- 
ing an immediate expedition with me as reluctant and apprehensive 
pilot. I went instead to my nature-books and found the picture and 
name of my assailant. I had been chased by the impressive Pilot 
Blacksnake, the biggest of the northerly North American snakes, 
described as uncommon in our parts and a ‘mild-mannered reptile’ 
when not disturbed at breeding time or near its clutch of eggs. 

It was not until the next summer, as we lounged together in my 
cat-boat, easing home before a falling wind, that I told Father of 
my encounter. I felt chilled all over again as I recalled the incident, 
but I was pleased by Father’s look of interest. He was, in fact, 
spellbound. 

‘Now there's a snake that’s amounted to something! What did you 
say his name was?’ 

‘Pilot Blacksnake, the biggest and—’ 

‘Clearly the boss!’ he eleackied. ‘Black Pilot, king of the back bay!’ 

I looked at him reproachfully. “You don’t believe me,’ I protested. 


‘Peg, I wouldn’t disbelieve you for the world. Above all not about 
this Pilot Chief.’ 


‘Pilot Blacksnake is the name.’ 
Td call it “Peg’s Pursuer”.’ 
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‘You're pleased it chased me.’ 

‘Well, justice has been done; the tables are turned. It did you 
good—and him too, probably.’ 

‘It was a she.’ 

‘May she mother more like her.’ 

‘Father!’ 

‘My daughter’s Nemesis deserves to prosper.’ 

And he was still chuckling softly to himself as we came alongside 
the dock. 

One heat-dazed August day not long afterward I was working on 
the bed of wild-flowers in the grotto. It was a dredging job, and | 
carried shovelfuls of dripping gaseous mud up from the pond 
bottom, stepping carefully from big stone to smaller stone, back and 
forth across the pond, to lay the mud down around the roots of the 
gentians and loosestrife and the smouldering red cardinal-flowe 
behind the rim of the pond’s stone wall. I took care not to distur} 
the frogs that sat about everywhere—in the pond, on the lily pads, 
on the water-rocks and wall-stones and in the garden—frogs of myriad 
sizes and species all waiting for a winged morsel to come within 
tongue-darting distance. 

Father and a house-guest, their Tom Collinses tinkling, strolled 
out along the bridge above me. As I paused on the big flat stone 
beneath the outer edge of the bridge to acknowledge their arrival 
an uproar broke out near the lake-entrance of the pond and a score of 
little frogs—green ones, brown ones, speckled ones, black ones—came 
skittering over the water past me, skimming the surface like fla 
pebbles. They vanished from view under the bridge beyond. 

Our eyes quickly located the cause of the panic twenty feet from 
my rock. Three of the pond’s oldest bullfrogs—a trio of titans, each 
one over seven inches long—had moved off the tiny sand beach 
that spread out from under the shore-bush in line with the end d 
the stone wall. All three were in shallow water. Two of them wer 
jumping crazily, crashing into one another in their eagerness, splash 
ing back into the water and leaping again. They were snapping 2 
the thrashing tail of a water snake that beat the water, the air, and 
the little leaves of the shore-bush, its head-end engulfed in the throt f 
of frog number three. This frog, half in, half out of the water, wa 
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lumped down on its haunches as if anchored by ground pins to the 
bottom. 

Neither Father nor his friend was in a position to interfere, and 
| wouldn’t have dreamed of taking sides, though a kind of mild 
horror held me transfixed. 

The anchored bull gave a grunt as its jaws snapped forward to get 
its top teeth further on. His leaping brother at the same time missed 
his snap at the tail by one scale. 

Moses!’ Father whispered. Both men had put down their drinks 
on the bridge and were craning precariously over the light criss- 
crossed rail. Father suddenly began shouting: ‘Mary, George, Dave, 
Harry, Laura! Come and see the old bull swallow a snake!’ But 
noone answered or came. The drama went on with only the three 
of us as chorus. 

‘Moses!’ Father said again, and at this invocation the snake's 
writhing tail touched a bough of the shore-bush. In a flash a precious 
coil was flung round the bough. 

The two frogs thus thwarted were bewildered, for there was only 
a taut beige rope above them now—nothing moving, nothing free- 
fying to see and get hold of. 
| felt an immense relief. At least I didn’t have to witness two of 
my bulls meeting jaw to jaw in mid-dinner, with one having to 
disgorge or be swallowed by the other. 

Snake and frog settled down to a tug-of-war, eighteen inches of 
snake stretched between their holds. The strain in the snake’s body 
was palpable. With the slight bending of the bough the tiny coil 
had tightened and a half-inch of tail was now reaching above the 
branch. 

The frog’s hindquarters inched up a fraction to put its whole 
bedy into the clamp. The snake’s free tail twitched to a pin-point 
and a second tiny coil shot round the branch. 

There they stayed, with the snake pulled out like an elastic about 
to snap. Not another thing stirred around them. The disgruntled pair 
of bulls sat where they had last landed—one on the toy-sized beach, 
one a yard away in the water with only its dark snout protruding. 
There wasn’t a sound from the two on the bridge. 

Then we all saw it happen. 
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The snake’s head pulled free to the sound of a muffled gurgle 
from the bull. 

The head swayed up dizzily in the air. Yet such was the life-power 
in its slender body that with only a tail-hold its whole length soared 
up to bough level, where it doubled back on itself and slid down the 
bush to the ground and out again under water. My eye caught its 
course four inches below the surface. It headed straight past the bull 
that had attacked its tail, lingered a moment beneath a yellow lily 
in the deeper water, and turned instream toward the bridge. It swam 
to the end of the flat low-lying stone I stood on, then slowed its 
motion and worked along the smooth side where my shovel was 
planted. Ever so slowly I squatted. 

The snake’s pale brown head now surfaced and nodded tired); 
along a narrow band of moss that rimmed the rock. I didn’t move, 
My muddy bare feet had dried in the sun, and my right foot was 
two inches above where the head finally came to rest. 

No tooth marks or bruises were visible on head or neck; the lidless 
eyes were glazed but undamaged. The body stayed motionless, 
hanging limp in the water. It looked at me, and I smiled at it. It was 
too exhausted to put out its tongue and smell me. I said nothing, 
for a snake is deaf. 

‘Poor little blighter,’ Father murmured on the bridge above me. 

‘It’s all right, I answered happily, looking away from the snake 
for the first time. ‘It was just born yesterday and nobody told it about 
bullfrogs. But it’s grown up a lot in the last five minutes!’ 

‘It'll go far,’ Father said. ‘It’s a fighter.’ He turned to his friend 
‘Let’s drink to the brave.’ Their glasses clinked. 

The water snake and I resumed our gazing at each other. I was 
content. We were friends again. 
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Two Cycles 


Nature Be Damned 


I 


Pray where would lamb and lion be 
If they lay down in amity? 

Could lamb then nibble living grass? 
Lamb and lion both must starve; 

Bird and flower, too, must die of love. 


II 
I go a new dry way, permit no weather 
Here, on undertaker’s false green sod 
Where I sit down beneath my false tin tree. 
There’s too much danger in a cloud, 
In wood or field, or close to moving water. 
With my black blood—who can tell? 


The dart of one mosquito might be fatal; 


Or in the flitting dusk a bat 
Might carry away my destiny, 
Hang it upside down from a rafter 
In a barn unknown to me. 


I hide my skin within the barren city 

Where artificial moons pull no man’s tide, 

And so escape my green love till the day 

Vine breaks through the brick and strangles me. 
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III 


I was witch and I could be 
Bird or leaf 
Or branch and bark of tree. 





In rain and two by two my powers left me; 
Instead of curling down as root and worm 
My feet walked on the surface of the earth, 
And I remember a day of evil sun 

When forty green leaves withered on my arm. 


And so I damn the font where I was blessed, 
Am unbeliever; was deluded lover; never 
Bird or leaf or branch and bark of tree. 
Each, separate as curds from whey, 

Has signature to prove identity. 





















And yet we're kin in appetite; 
Tree, bird in the tree and I. 
We feed on dung, a fly, a lamb 
And burst with seed 

Of tree, of bird, of man, 
Till tree is bare 

And bird and I are bone 
And feaster is reborn 

The feast, and feasted on. 


IV 


Once a year in the smoking bush 
A little west of where I sit 
I burn my winter caul to a green ash. 
This is an annual festival, 

Nothing to stun or startle; 

A coming together—water and sun 

In summer's first communion. 


TWO CYCLES 


Today again | burned my winter caul 


Though senses nodded, dulled by ritual. 


One hundred singing orioles 

And five old angels wakened me; 
Morning sky rained butterflies 

And simple fish, bass and perch, 
Leapt from the lake in salutation. 

St Francis, drunk among the daisies, 
Opened his ecstatic eye. 


Then roused from this reality I saw 
Nothing, anywhere, but snow. 


Variations on a Theme 


‘A man needs only to be turned around once with 
his eyes shut to be lost in this world.’—rHoREAU 


I 


There is always a first flinging 
Of the blood about in circles, 
A falling down, a sickness ringing 


In the ear, a swivelling eye 
Uprooting tree whose tendrils flower 
On sagging skin of sky. 


Green blades cut, they spin so fast. 
Round and round, a child on grass 
Whose name in anagram is lost. 
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II 


I turned round once; I shut my eyes; 
I opened them on truth or lies. 
And this is what I saw though 


Cannot say: or false or true. 


From arteries in graves, columns 
Rose to soil the sky; and down 
Their fluted sides the overflow 
Slid to earth, unrolled and spread 
On stalk and stone its plushy red. 


Trees had shed their limbs, become 
Mobile marble guards. Secret 

Their manceuvres in this land; 

And while they marched a mad dog’s tooth 


Rabid violet, tore half my hand. 


The wind blew from the south 
Before I turned, but here a north 
Wind blew, and I was lost. It blew 
A milch cow dry, a new moon down; 
Then higher roared until it blew 
Seven fuses of the sun. 


III 


We shut our eyes and turned once round 
And were up borne by our down fall. 
Such life was in us on the ground 

That while we moved, earth ceased to roll, 
And oceans lagged, and all the flames 
Except our fire, and we were lost 

In province that no settler names. 


a 


TWO CYCLES 


IV 


I shut my eyes and turned once round; 
I opened them on alien air; 

Sea had shrunk to farmer’s pond 

And sky was pink and distance near. 

A forest and its nights were now 
Woodpile for an old man’s fire; 

And where above me one black crow 
Had cawed my spring, two dirty doves 
Sang daintily. I stoned the birds 

But no stone hit, for of white gloves 
My hands were made; I stole a stick 


To break the sky; it did not crack; 


‘I could not curse—though I was lost, 


Had trespassed on some stranger's dream 
Where swan forswears his lust, 


The gull his scream. 


Vv 


I shut my eyes and turned twice round; 
Once for death, once for love. 

I fell down twice upon the ground 
But what I saw I cannot prove. 


Death turned me first. When he had done 
Black rings moved about the sun; 

Love turned me next. I fell to rest 

In quicksand, and was quickly lost. 


Death turned me first, will twirl me last 
And throw me down beneath the grass 
And strip me of this stuff, this dress 

I am, although its form be lost. 
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Norman McLaren 


Blinkity Blank is a brief animated film, not ten minutes long, whose 
troubled, delightful unreeling brings upon its viewers mixed feelings 
of awe, frustration, eye cramp, and sheer delight. Its images were 
scattered along the celluloid only intermittently, scratched on black 
film with a penknife and a needle and coloured with transparent 
dyes. The action—witty, explosive, and with an angular, jewel-like 
beauty—is devoted to the amorous play of two deeply belligerent 
birds. This embattled night world is the creation of a quiet yet wildly 
imaginative Scots‘Canadian whose work is regarded with blank 
unconsciousness by much of the North American public. But 
Norman McLaren’s vaulting reputation with audiences abroad and 
with his fellow film-makers has been followed with eager interest 
by film and communications men here. No-one, anywhere, makes 
films like his—products of the fertile and unimpeded imagination of 
one of the acknowledged master craftsmen of the cinema. It is only 
within the last five years that McLaren’s abstractions and experiments 
have gained a slowly more appreciative North American audience in 
theatres and on television, a development probably caused by the 
interest aroused when his film Neighbours won an Academy Award 
in 1952. 

Animated films—motion pictures that have drawn or mechanically 
reproduced visual matter rather than photographed reality—belong to 
the earliest beginnings of the cinema. They have a long, disjointed 
history; for the past thirty years they have almost always been bound 
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to the dog-chases-cat school of humour, or latterly to the brusque de- 
mands of industry. The only animated films most audiences ever see 
are the seven-minute cartoons shown at the corner movie. In order to 
keep up this limitless flow of slapstick, the making of animated films 
has degenerated into one of the most creatively abased tasks in an in- 
dustry already too destructive of talent. Yet the techniques of the 
animated film offer a rare chance to experiment with some of the 
basic elements of the motion picture: line, movement, colour, tex- 
ture, and visual rhythm. A few film makers have worked along these 
lonely paths, searching for new idioms in the language of the cinema 
_men who have tried to dissociate themselves from the cumber- 
some mechanics of the commercial film and investigate personally the 
resources of the cinema. Of these explorers (Emil Cohl, Oskar Fisch- 
inger, Len Lye, and Alexandre Alexeieff are the best known) Nor- 
man McLaren has pushed his imagination the farthest and achieved 
the most. Since the late thirties, his creative output has been steady, 
until today he stands as one of the most widely admired imaginative 
creators in the cinema. It is at Canada’s National Film Board, his 
base of operations since 1941, that all McLaren’s mature work has 
been carried out. 

Although in style and sentiment McLaren is the child of no 
school and no century, his films fall most conveniently into the 
category of ‘abstractions’. (McLaren is the darling of the intellec- 
tuals, a situation over which he is doleful..) By turns brilliant, trivial, 
masterful, and preposterous, his films surge with an almost visceral 
delight in rhythm and movement, and with the insights of a com- 
pletely unimpeded imagination. Most of them are essentially doodles 
—dashed onto film in the heat of inspiration and full of the sym- 
bolism of an intensely personal poetic world. McLaren acknowledges 
that the subject matter of his films usually springs from the private 
and fantastic world he conveniently labels his ‘unconscious’, but this 
personal vision is constantly tempered by sheer prankishness and a 
technician’s firm control of the motion picture medium. In McLaren’s 
films, umbrellas become birds and birds become eggs, fantastic pat- 
terns unravel before the eyes, lines dance and dots and loops appear 
and disappear in convulsing rhythms that are at once visual and 
aural. It is as difficult to imagine what these curious films would be 
like bereft of sound as it is to imagine them as pictures without 
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movement. The interdependence of sound, colour, line, and move. 
ment is the most important part of their value as cinematic works of 
art, and in achieving it McLaren has explored almost every resource 
the cinema has to offer. Whenever one of his works fails, it is almost 
always because somewhere that balance has been disturbed. 

Much of the ‘style’ attributable to any motion picture is actually g 
calculated effect achieved arduously and without the stimulus of 
immediate inspiration. At the core of McLaren’s work is the fact 
that, unlike almost everyone else working in motion pictures, he has 
willingly imposed limitation after limitation on his techniques in 
order to simplify the complicated process of film-making into a job 
that can be done by one man alone at a table, free to let his imagina- 
tion roam where it will. McLaren is of course a great unconscious 
stylist, and this internal sense guides his pen as surely as it guides 
the feet of Fred Astaire or Galina Ulanova. Without this enormous 
personal artistry, his cinéma pour un homme seul, as it has been 
called, would probably have been little more than a_ successful 
technical achievement. 

McLaren has an immense curiosity about film-making as a tech 
nical adventure, and he admits that ideas for his films more often 
than not arise out of purely technical problems he is engaged in 
solving. Coupled with his urgent and troubled imaginative faculty, 
this sealing in films that cannot conveniently be dasified with the 
work of any other film-maker, or graphically with the work of any 
artist at all. McLaren has almost always worked alone. Instead of 
availing himself of the extensive machinery of the animation studio 
—equipment that has burdened the imagination of the commercial 
animated film for thirty years—he has, over a period of time, tested, 
used, and abandoned a whole series of exploratory methods all de 
signed to close the unwieldy gap between the creator and his finished 
work that is the curse of the film medium. He has achieved his 
widest notoriety for having made films by drawing directly on the 
tiny square of celluloid that constitutes a single frame of 35-milli- 
metre film. Although he did not invent this method, and only about 
a third of his films have been made this way, McLaren was the first 
to put it to practical commercial use. The ability to deal on a highly 
professional level with such an experimental device typifies the 
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imaginative craftsmanship with which McLaren has always ap- 
proached the more soul-destroying aspects of the film industry. He 
is a technician’s film-maker to the core. 

McLaren was born in Stirling, Scotland, in 1914. He grew up as 
immersed in the silent films as a child of today is in television, but 
he says that he never particularly thought of the motion picture as a 
medium for serious artistic expression until midway in his career at 
the Glasgow School of Art, where he studied in the early thirties. As 
a student, he helped promote local showings of early classics of the 
screen, and was associated with a Gsa student production group. The 
group's finances were almost always at rock bottom, and McLaren 
received a stern early lesson in how hard it is to make a film without 
any money. At one point, when the purchase of new film stock was 
out of the question, he scraped the emulsion from some used 35 mm. 
{lm and made a picture by painting colours directly on the celluloid. 

He has never looked back from that moment when his capacity 
as a painter met its natural medium, the motion picture. It took him 
no time to outdistance the idea that moving paintings made worth- 
while animated films. He writes of the occasion when he first saw 
Emil Cohl’s primitive animated film Drame chez les fantoches (made 
in 1907): ‘It was a revelation which impressed me deeply and greatly 
affected my work. Here was animation at its purest and best—it 
seemed like the quintessence of animation, unadulterated and un- 
affected by the ideas of other media and earlier times. It rejoiced in 
the fact that it was drawn with a line and that the line could move; 
it breathed with this knowledge and it followed the logic of it. It 
set a brilliant example, at a remarkably early date, of what animation 
is, and could be.’ 

His student days at Gsa behind him, McLaren went to London as 
a youthful apprentice at the famed General Post Office Film Unit, at 
that time the most exciting centre of cinematic experiment in Europe. 
There John Grierson was developing a group of documentary film- 
makers whose work was to combine the experimental ardour of the 
European avant-garde of the nineteen-twenties with a strong sense of 
the social responsibilities of the motion picture. McLaren took his 
rst professional steps on the fringe of a group that included Alberto 
Cavalcanti, Basil Wright, W. H. Auden, and Benjamin Britten, 
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forgers of a bold new cinematic poetry that sparked the first great 
works of the sound cinema—films like Night Mail and Song of 
Ceylon. 

Although McLaren assisted on and directed several conventional 
documentaries for the G.P.O. and for Film Centre, he was allowed 
a great deal of freedom, and was able to continue the experimeny 
in hand-drawn film he had begun in Glasgow. He learned that ng 
only could he draw the picture right on the film, but he could dray 
the sound too. The scratches made by his pen on the sound-track 
area of the film emerged during projection as rough, but nonetheles 
musical, noises. Eventually he was permitted to make a partially 
hand-drawn trailer to publicize c cheaper air-mail rates, but he took 
his title (Love on the Wing) so literally that the postal authoritie 
never released the film. An exuberantly delightful little work, it has 
been shown occasionally by film societies, and shows at what a 
early date McLaren was able to refine his graphic style to suit r 
quirements that can only be equated with those under which 
fifteenth-century miniaturists worked. 

In more conventional films about ordinary subjects, McLaren 
pursued his growing interest in the relationship of visual and aurd 
thythm; in Book Bargain and The Obedient Flame (1937-8) he 
approached familiar mechanical processes with the first glimmering 
of the idiosyncratic humour and rhythmic glee with which he wa 
twelve years later to endow Begone Dull Care. A youthful zeal fx 
elaborate preparation and complex theory was being tempered and 
channelled by two great producers under whom he worked. Arthw 
Elton showed him the necessity of approaching his subject with the 
utmost simplicity. Alberto Cavalcanti taught him the value of look 
ing to the subject matter to inspire the visuals of his films, rathe 
than approaching it with ‘a script with little pictures drawn all ove 
it, says McLaren with a grin. Both instilled in him something me 
in the professional cinema: a sense of the vitality of immediat 
inspiration that was to infuse all his subsequent work, and for thf 
expression of which his developing experiments were ideally suite 

In 1939, weary of the pessimistic creative atmosphere of Europ 
McLaren came to the United States and spent almost two years i ! 
New York, living in relative obscurity and devoting himself once an 
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for all to mastering the hand-drawn film. During that time he made, 
among others, two films in which he drew both sound and image: 

Dots and Loops. They were the first films ever to be made completely 
by one man using only the age-old tools of communication: pen and 
ink. In subjecting himself to the rigorous discipline necessary to 
creating movement by making thousands of minute, consecutive 
drawings each in an area of one and three-eighths by seven-eighths 
inches, McLaren developed to the utmost the spare and expressive 
graphic style that the technique naturally demanded—one that refines 
visual detail to an absolute minimum and in which ev ery movement 
and every line must be completely functional. Both his personal 
style and his experimental approach were to bring a new dimension 
to the animated cinema as it was then known. But his professional 
reputation was still small, and the few films he made were sold 
unspectacularly to the Guggenheim Museum of Non-objective Art. 
The four brief films of his New York period were of varying and 
developing quality, but each has a simplicity and comic verve pre- 
viously approached in the cinema only by Cohl. Almost in the nature 
of finger-exercises, these simple abstractions show a firm technical 
discipline and a brilliantly original conception of what kind of thing 
can be put on the motion picture screen. Now he could sit down at 
his table and put his own ideas directly on film so that, theoretically, 
they could be shown as soon as the ink dried. Motion pictures are 
usually constructed by shooting the most convenient scenes at the 
same time regardless of sequence, but McLaren made these films in 
massive creative outbursts, working from the beginning of the piece 
of celluloid to its end, dev eloping his inspirations as they came to 
him, in the same direct way as the painter at his easel or the poet at 
his desk. Boogie Doodle (1941), his first completely realized abstract 
film, showed most of all the impress of personal fantasy that was to 
mark more and more strongly the subject matter of his later films. 
McLaren can convey a wuld of fear, delight, or boredom simply 
through his knowledge of the way in which a line can move on a 
screen and his sense of the accents that a simple sound can give 
that movement. In these early films, his simple abstract forms moved 
in patterns of pursuit, belligerence, and comic frustration, but they 
moved with the timing of vaudeville artists. 
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In 1941 John Grierson, who had just been appointed governmey 
film commissioner, brought McLaren to Canada to be the come, 
stone of the newly-formed National Film Board's animation depar, 
ment. Grierson has remarked that McLaren was imported especiall 
to add to the Film Board’s staff ‘that element of craziness’ necesgap 
to transform a herd of art students into a team of polished filp 
makers. McLaren was summarily plucked from a film- scripting j ic 
he had taken in New York and brought to Ottawa for what 
thought was to be a few months’ sojourn. An early official of th 
Film Board recalls that there were hard facts behind the acquisitig, 
of this highly-driven imagination. Already burdened with the pry 
sures of a wertime propaganda campaign, the NFB was in dire neg 
of talents unhindered by creative prejudices: McLaren’s unfetterg 
imagination, and his demonstrated ability to solve any technic 
problem in the simplest and least obvious way, was just what th 
NFB needed. McLaren was permitted to follow his own bent, ay 
although his direct influence in the animation department has varie 
over the years, his own capacity for unorthodox creative thinking hs 
provided a hospitable climate in which to develop the freedom ¢ 
approach for which the department has always aimed. Through ty 
students he taught, McLaren’s experimental approach early reache! 
out to fellow artists elsewhere in the animation field, and Stephe 
Bosustow of upa (makers of Gerald McBoingBoing and Christophe 
Crumpet) has particularly mentioned the degree to which his om 
producers have been influenced by McLaren’s refusal to bow t 
Disney’s sentimental realism. 

In the trailers he made for the NFB during the war years, McLare 
was able for the first time to put into practical commercial use whe 
he had begun to regard as his mission: the narrowing of the gy 
between the artist and the film he is making. “To make with a bru 
on canvas’, he said, ‘is a simple and direct delight. To make with: 
film should be the same.’ In the place of a dozen artists, a committe 
of idea men, thousands of drawings, and the forbiddingly comple 
process of getting those drawings on film, there was only McLare 
his inks and brushes, and a strip of celluloid. From this partnershi 
emerged a series of semi-propaganda films, the first of McLaren 
abstractions to reach a non-professional audience. All ‘these bre 
works were personable and purposeful little films, but the cheer 
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jollar sign of Dollar Dance (a film explaining war-time price con- 
ols) and the rollicking little chicken of Hen Hop retained his 
inimitable style. The little hen who danced across the screen to barn 
dance music, transforming herself ad lib into the slogans ‘V for 
Victory. and ‘Buy Bonds’ has no relationship with anything that 
sould be transfixed on paper, or indeed had ever appeared before on 
§im. And advanced as this picture was cinematically, there was 
nothing highbrow about its appeal. It pleased and intrigued wartime 
viewers in theatres across Canada as much as it does the film society 
member today. Because of his facile technique, his appreciation of 
he abstract, and his insistence on the value of immediate inspiration 
in making films, McLaren has developed an extensive and fertile 
ymbolic shorthand that suffuses even such ostensibly practical films 
as Hen Hop; the hen and the egg, for example, appear and re-appear 
almost obsessively in almost all his films, and his subtle sense of 
chythm and his kinetic colours have often served a deep and un- 
comfortable conflict that runs like a thread through all his work, 
fom the early Love on the Wing through to Blinkity Blank. No 
matter how cheerful or practical his work, his own powerful imagina- 
tion has always set its mark on it. 

Since he resigned his purely administrative duties at the end of 
the war, McLaren’s relationship with the rest of the NFB has 
gradually developed a quality unique in the Civil Service of this 
country or any other. Although he works in virtual isolation, fol- 
lowing wherever his fancy takes him creatively, he has the unofficial 
status of ‘genius-in-residence’; his wide influence in his own profes- 
son and the dispatch with which his films acquire international 
awards are conclusive arguments for the inexpensive freedom he is 
accorded by the Board. Alone in his cluttered workroom, this shy, 
absorbed trafiicker in the fantastic is one of the best salesmen the 
NFB has. 

After the war, McLaren abandoned strictly hand-drawn film for a 
time, and turned to the development of a number of equally re- 
sourceful devices by which he could still make films with as few 
mechanics as possible intervening between him and the finished 
work. For Poulette Grise (1947) McLaren made a pastel drawing 
which he photographed with a motion picture camera every few 
minutes as he changed and developed it, interpreting the gentle 
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French-Canadian lullaby about the little hen who sleeps in the 
church, the tree-tops, and the moon. This mysterious, unsentimental 
pastel is almost visionary in its remoteness from contemporary illus. 
trative and cartoon techniques, yet it is also completely divorced 
from the angular gaiety and bounce of his early abstractions. Begone 
Dull Care (1949), now a staple item in the repertoire of the ar 
cinemas, and one of the best of all jazz films, was made by smearing 
paints and dyes in long streaks on a length of film and editing the 
resulting explosive textures to music recorded by the Oscar Peterson 
trio. Begone Dull Care is one of the most satisfactory films McLaren 
has made; it is so complete a visual expression of the relentless beat 
and cheerful sophistication of Peterson’s music that the viewer 
scarcely stops to think which is music and which is film. It is simply 
the essence of jazz. . 

Most gratifying of all to McLaren, Begone Dull Care has tremen- 
dous audience appeal. McLaren occupies no ivory tower. He dearly 
wants the average movie-goer to see and enjoy his films. In his 
position, no-one could be blamed for heading off at some experimen- 
tal tangent that would keep him well insulated from contemporary 
problems. But John Grierson says of McLaren’s early days at the nrs: 
‘He was the most faithful servant I ever had.’ Most of the unfulfilled 
plans of his student days were acutely sensitive to the issues of a 
depression world, and he has for years pursued his abstractions in 
raw consciousness of the unremedied injustices that separate man 
from man. This consciousness did not become a major influence on 
his mature films until 1949, when he left behind the experiments he 
had been enjoyably engaged in and journeyed to China under the 
aegis of uNEsco to teach the simple animation techniques he had 
developed to young Chinese artists. It was his first meeting in a 
decade with a segment of the ‘have-nots’ and to McLaren it was a 
far cry from his comfortable apartment in Ottawa to the trachome 
ridden villages of the interior of China. Out of his bitter feeling of 
personal involvement came Neighbours (1952) which won an 
Academy Award and brought McLaren’s work to the attention of 
the person he wanted this film to reach most of all—the man in the 
street. Neighbours is about two men living side by side in suburban 
comfort who quarrel over the ownership of a flower that grow 
between their two properties, and in their fury eventually kill their 
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wives and children, each other, and then the flower itself. Typically, 
the flm—nine minutes long and without dialogue—employs a tech- 
nical stunt of obvious simplicity yet powerful effect: the animation 
of people rather than drawings. Still typically, its bloodshed termi- 
nates with the gentle adjuration, flashed across the screen in a dozen 
languages: ‘Love Your Neighbour’. 

Not the least of McLaren’s value to the NFB rests on the technical 
advances that have resulted from his ceaseless search for new 
methods and techniques. Even the deeply-felt Neighbours was part 
of a technical adventure, and despite his strong emphasis on the 
yalue of immediate inspiration, McLaren’s approach has been 
founded on an engineer’s knowledge of the medium. In recent years 
experiments in animated sound have occupied more and more of his 
time; he has progressed from the primitive hand-drawn sound of 
Dots and Loops to a complex and highly experimental system of 
cards bearing the images of sound-waves with which he is able to 
compose and record music for his films without the aid of orchestra, 
conductor, or musicians. 

In Blinkity Blank, his first major film after the success of Neigh- 
bours, he began to explore the idea of engraving images on black 
flm rather than drawing them with ink on clear celluloid. The 
resulting film is one over which he feels a certain guilt; he considers 
it almost too personal an expression for an artist working in today’s 
confused world. But more than any other it has helped to consolidate 
his international reputation, and was the sensation of the Cannes 
Festival in 1955, where it won a Grand Prix and earned the jealous 
respect of European film-makers for a government enlightened 
enough to support the making of such an experiment. 

Because of the difficulty of creating a stable image in a film that 
was engraved with a pin, so to speak, McLaren was led in Blinkity 
Blank to the most spectacular of his many innovations, ‘intermittent 
animation’. He began to explore the fundamental illusion of motion 
pictures: the degree to which images persist in the mind’s eye until 
they are replaced by new ones. An ordinary film in the hand looks 
like a series of thousands of tiny photographs, strung together without 
interruption, but the images of Blinkity Blank are scattered along 
the black length of film almost at random. They flash by in the 


darkness leaving only a fiery impression in the mind, until the next 
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one explodes a second later. As a result, much of this witty ang 
acutely symbolic film consists optically of ‘nothing’. Few of the 
images remain long enough for the viewer to identify them positively, 
and yet the pattern of the action is developed with great sureness, 
What becomes important is not what the viewer sees, but what he 
has the impression he sees; he has to make his own unconscious fap. 
tasies explain to him what he is observing on the screen. 

Blinkity Blank was a turning point for McLaren. It looks back op 
a long series of films made in the heat of experiment, almost ql] 
except Neighbours delighting in an orgy of colour, form, and move 
ment. But the China trip that brought forth Neighbours sowed the 
seed of a change that has coloured all McLaren’s work for the pas 
several years. During a more recent journey to India, also on behalf 
of unesco, McLaren was able to observe first hand the impact of 
western civilization and customs on the uncomprehending Indian 
villager. He has become convinced that his experiments can become 
the basis for a type of film that will reach everywhere, that can be 
universally understood, and that can thereby help to increase under. 
standing among the people of very diverse cultures. Furthermore, 
he has sustained a long period of illness, and the meagre resources 
of his own health are forcing him to new and less taxing methods of 
work. He has begun to return to the conventional methods of film 
making, to work more closely with assistants, and for the first time 
in his career a preoccupation with content seems to have superseded 
his absorption in methods of conveying content. 

Since Blinkity Blank his only released film has been Rythmetic 
(1956), a rowdy essay in elementary arithmetic that had its genesis 
partly in a passing interest in making a film with animated typo 
graphy, and partly in his wish to produce a film that could be under 
stood everywhere. In Rythmetic he settled for the almost univers’ 
language of Arabic numerals, for a flat red screen and simple cut-out 
numbers, and at last for the conventional single-frame animation he 
has almost always managed to avoid. In this film, even graphic style 
no longer exists as such. The pictorial quality has been completely 
subordinated to the demands of the material, and there remains only 
the style that movement has created on the screen. McLaren 
European admirers have been hard put to explain to each other how 
the creator of Begone Dull Care and Blinkity Blank could also have 


made a film of such classic comic severity. 
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LEFT. This is a sequence of frames from 
Blinkity Blank. One of the two birds is 
gingerly examining an unexpectedly wrath- 
ful object—the other bird. The action is 
extremely quick—a quarter of a second—be- 
cause the difficulties of creating a semblance 
of stability when the image is scratched on 
the film are very great. The colours are 
vivid: the male bird (here the investigating 
one) is a feathery green, the female one a 


fruity red. 


BELOW. The male bird in a moment of 
triumph well on in Norman McLaren's 
Blinkity Blank. The image appears on only 
a single frame of film but remains in the 
eye for several seconds until it is replaced 
by the next image. (Ordinarily visual matter 
in a film appears on hundreds of successive 


frames as the action in which it is involved 
begins, develops, and ends.) McLaren's 
graphic style was considerably modified by 
the fact that the images were arduously 
scratched on film, not drawn with a free 
line. When he works in line or with pastels, 
his drawing often has an appealing in- 
genuous simplicity. But Blinkity Blank is 
very sophisticated. 
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As for McLaren, he has most recently been involved in making 
film (not yet released) about a man who tries with terrible persis. 
tence to sit on a chair that refuses to be sat on. It remains to be seen 
if A Chairy Tale is the second step in McLaren’s search for a film 
language that can be universally understood, or if it marks a retur 
to the terra incognita that is his imaginative world. 
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Six Poems 


A Child Alone 


A child alone is a single thread 
Breaking the pattern. 

This is the winter hare 

Set up on a pin. 

Behind her the darkness 
Makes many faces. 

Their eyes are closed, 

But their mouths are laughing 
At her repeated shadow. 

She walks alone 

Down streets at night; 

She reaches past the corners of walls, 

And her shadowless hand is stopped at the wrist. 
Her body bends, 

And its heaviness presses her forward— 
Moving foot into the bending lines of grass. 
Her fingers are held against the stones 

By darkness, and her right hand 

Reaches; The shadow is stopped 

At the wrist, 

And there is nothing to hold to. 





SIX POEMS 


There Are Places 


There are places between leaves 
Where only the sun shines— 
Flowers sitting 
On the edges of their stalks; 
And people walking 
Like the bristles of mown wheat. 
The sound of a hayfork, 
Hard against a stone, 
Tightly covered 
By the flying wing of hay, 
Makes a summer’s end. 

There is a round mark 
Made by a leaning tree; 


Like a white arm carrying 


A heavy bucket of tin. 
A man drinks 
From the water of a canvas bottle, 
With his neck bent back, 
And the five threads 
Of a rumbling thunder 
Storms over the river. 

A fly buzzes 
Where something died last winter. 
‘I haven’t seen him around,’ 
While the Alkali dries into dust 
On the brown edges of a trough, 
There is the child’s voice 
Of a coyote’s crying. 
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Horses 


A horse breaks glass 

In the lift of an eyelid, 
The nostrils blooming 
Below a banking eye. 

A stallion comes forward 
With long steps slowly 
The wind stands still 

On his withers of crystal. 
The flat hair slides over 
Moving fingers of skin. 
Many colours of manes 
And the long, and separate 
hairs of tails 

Are horses. 


Horses’ heads turn; 

The reflection of their eyes. 
The sun is a shine 

Of the dust on the hairs 

Of their sweat. 


Horses, 

turning the wooden round 

Of a small corral; 

The funeral tilt of a hoof 
With no iron nail; 

Shadows like tipping trees, 
And the closeness of dry earth, 
Is horses. 





SIX POEMS 


Last Will of the Drunk 


Lay me in the woodbox, 

Pack me with kindling, 

Feed me a doctor with pills in his hair. 

My eyes are his olives; Prick them with toothpicks. 
Give me a drink; 

Take down the emptiness, 

And pour in the colour. 

Blow the man down, with the popping of corks. 
Lift up the window-pane, with the nail of your finger; 
Give me the eating of the outside air. 

Turn up your overcoat at open umbrellas; 

Mine is the collar that needs no forgiveness. 

I charge thee with murder, thou foul-smelling rat. 
While you're awaking, whine for forgiveness. 
Mine is the horse that wins on the racetrack, 
Mine is the jukebox that takes in the loot. 

Smile, with your hair turning grey as you bellylaugh. 
I am the power, and I have forgiveness. 

But you have a pony, a small little thing; 

Break up its milknest, and pour out its wings. 

The earth is empty, and the sky is blued over; 
Paint out my eyes, and ink out the sentinels. 

I am a packleader; 

Give me a drink. 
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Holiday 


Reserved little island, 

The standard of memory. 

A green lullabye with water softness. 
A circular silence, 

The hollow of happiness; 
This was the holiday. 

One more white day, 

With the blood blooming wildly. 
Beginning the journey 

Of the hcliday over. 

Civilized cherub, 

Time fills the suitcases. 

The whipped whistle of trains 
Revives the zigzag, 

With stations of trains. 
Beginning, endlessly 

Pulling the sun 

Through trees of twigs. 
Violin forests 

Trained to teach mutiny. 
Holiday over, ahead stretches 
Vacancy. 





SIX POEMS 


Whisky 


Standing in the bones 

Of high bird cages; 

Five blue-haired ghosts 
Sitting in upright positions. 


Ceremonial nightdresses 
Of etched electricity. 
It took me three hours to find the testament. 
I packed my dead 
With the telephones’ spaded, ringing 


Sympathy of old anxieties. 

It was three hours 

Of late suitcases. 

An empty tragedy, 

Eight-thirty band wagon. 

The train whistle hung 

On the noise of the wurms. 

In front, a curled edge of his turning shoulder. 
I saw the gravedigger grin 

From behind a marble angel. 

‘We rent party equipment’ sign on the flowers; 

I walked with a noonday stare 

Of upside down glasses. 

I was clocked with a city 

Of beautiful blossoms, 

And beer 

In the bones of the birds. 
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ROBERT WEAVER 


The World of the Just 
and the Unjust 


For a little while this summer some people might easily have had 
the impression that there were two American novelists named James 
Gould Cozzens. One of them appeared to be the unknown author 
of a brilliant novel called By Love Possessed*; the other, discovered 
in a Time profile, was a vinegary professional writer in his mid- 
ffties with reactionary opinions and nearly a dozen books to his 
credit. This brief, Janus-like reputation must have seemed grimly 
ironical to a writer who has had some of the worst of both literary 
worlds. Mr Cozzens has not been a neglected novelist, but he has 
been in the curious position of being re-discovered each time he pub- 
lished a book. Nor has he ever been taken up by that literary society 
that was able to keep alive the reputation of a writer like Nathanael 
West, the other American novelist re-discovered this year. But now 
By Love Possessed has caused a rout on both literary fronts in the 
United States, and it is an impressive and compelling novel, though 
people who know James Gould Cozzens’s earlier books may feel that 
its reception has been a little out of perspective and possibly even 
damaging to its author. 

James Gould Cozzens began his literary career in the twenties 
when he published three youthful novels that he now seems to have 
disowned. The first novel he admits writing is S.S. San Pedro, which 
appeared in 1931; then came The Last Adam (1933), Castaway 


“Longmans, Green (Harcourt, Brace). 576 pp. $5.75. 
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(1934), Men and Brethren (1936), Ask Me Tomorrow (1940) 
The Just and the Unjust (1942); and finally, six years later, a wa 
novel that won the Pulitzer Prize, Guard of Honor, and nine year, 
after that, By Love Possessed. So there is no reason to regard By Lows 
Possessed as a fluke by an otherwise undistinguished writer, It js 
the mature work of a novelist who for thirty years has been writing, 
publishing, experimenting, and steadily expanding his talents, It 
just happens that the earlier novels were published in the two decades 
between the mid-twenties and the mid-forties, and during that time 
Mr Cozzens was moving against the tide. But now the moon is jn 
another quarter, the tides have changed, and By Love Possessed 
profits in part from the temper of the mid-fifties. 

The way in which Mr Cozzens has experimented with his craft 
is impressive. The three novels from the twenties must have been 
experiments that he now prefers to forget. He was also experimenting 
when he wrote S.S. San Pedro, the brief story of a disaster at sea, 
and Castaway, a minor Kafka allegory in which a modern Crusoe 
makes his island refuge in an enormous, mysteriously deserted de. 
partment store. A few years later there was still another experiment, 
this one ending in disaster: Ask Me Tomorrow, a glum, satirical 
portrait of the American Abroad. There are characteristic gestures in 
all these novels, but Mr Cozzens’s real themes were discovered else- 
where. 

He discovered his theme in one segment of American society. Five 
of his novels deal with roughly the same kind of people living in 
one part of the United States. The region is the eastern Atlantic 
states from the New England town of The Last Adam to the Florida 
air base that is the scene of Guard of Honor. The people belong to 
the traditional professions: a country doctor in The Last Adam, an 
Episcopalian priest in Men and Brethren, lawyers in The Just and 
the Unjust and By Love Possessed, and the permanent military plus 
a judge-turned-officer in Guard of Honor. These people have more 
status, more education, more authority, and more complex respon- 
sibilities than most Americans. They are members of families and 
communities with enough history and stability to give the word 
‘tradition’ some specific meaning. They are Protestant in temper and 
outlook, and often through church affiliation. They belong, without 
equivocation, to that dying breed: the conservative, respected, respon 
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gible, somewhat aloof and autocratic Anglo-Saxon American. Per- 
haps some of their relatives people the New England novels of John 
Marquand and the Pennsylvania novels of John O'Hara, but Mr 
Cozzens has thrown in his lot with the most intransigent branch of 
the family. 

A great deal happens to these people, but what happens is so en- 
tangled with the ordinary fabric of their lives and their professional 
activities that a Cozzens novel often seems curiously undramatic. 
(There is as much sex in By Love Possessed, for example, as there 
is in Peyton Place, but it would take an alert Customs official to 
discover that remote similarity between the two novels.) Mr Cozzens 
not only admires his professional men: he has made himself familiar 
with the minute details of their daily habits; and there are no vague 
edges in his books when a man’s job needs to be described. There 
are scenes of cross-examination in The Just and the Unjust that seem 
authentic enough to have been lifted from a volume in the Famous 
British Trials series—but they also belong in the novel. And anyone 
who has had experience in any more or less permanent military 
establishment will recognize in Guard of Honor the odd and infuri- 
ating combination of the peacetime civil service and the shadow-with- 
out-substance of a more warlike discipline. 

In The Last Adam James Gould Cozzens recreates a New England 
town in a series of quick sketches, and then shows what happens 
to the town in a typhoid epidemic. The local doctor, George Bull, a 
‘character’ who is something of an autocrat, fights the typhoid stub- 
bornly, with imagination, and on the whole successfully. But was 
his carelessness responsible for the epidemic? In The Just and the 
Unjust a young district attorney, Abner Coates, is concerned for a 
week with a grubby kidnapping and murder trial. As the trial pro- 
ceeds, he must also attend to a motor manslaughter investigation, a 
teacher accused of making advances to girls in his class, the predict- 
able crisis on the local school board, the prospect of a political career 
(with some gentle strings attached), and a difficult stage in his 
romance. And why, at the end, does the jury bring down an appar- 
ently perverse verdict in the murder trial? The scene of Guard of 
Honor is an air force camp in Florida commanded by a high-strung, 
fighting general recently back from leading sorties overseas. The 
camp is ordered to integrate Negro pilots in a military establishment 
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whose other officers are white. The problems of integration ap 
fumbled. A half-dozen paratroopers are drowned in a test map. 
ceuvre. Where does the responsibility lie for these failures in the 
chain of command? 

With By Love Possessed the reader is returned to one of M; 
Cozzens’s small communities, probably in the State of Delaware 
The central figure of the book is Arthur Winner, a middle-aged, 
respected, self- contained lawyer from a good family with deep roots 
in the community. Arthur Winner is a man of tact, stability, and 
understanding, a man to whom people freely confess their troubles 
an ideal lawyer, it would seem. The novel considers forty-nine hours 
in Arthur Winner’s life, and this limiting of time is a consistent 
factor in Mr Cozzens’s novels. $.S. San Pedro, Castaway, The Las 
Adam, The Just and the Unjust, and Guard of Honor are all re 
stricted to periods of from two or three days to a week. There is a 
similar unity of place in his books: the ship in S.S. San Pedro, the 
department store in Castaway, the enclosed military society of 
Guard of Honor, the self-contained towns of the other books. But 
in one respect By Love Possessed differs from its predecessors. The 
structure of the earlier novels was often complicated enough, but 
they were written in a straightforward, rather unadorned manner. 
The style of By Love Possessed is involved, tangled, and deliberately 
contrived to make the reader give in entirely to the book. Mr 
Cozzens’s style is now sometimes wordy or pretentious, but it is effec 
tive in a compulsive, oddly irritating way. 

In By Love Possessed two sober days at the apex of Arthur Win- 
ner’s life and professional career are first disturbed by the vaguely 

malevolent presence of a lawyer from the city. Then he is concerned 
with a legal case as grubby as the murder trial in The > Just and the 
Unjust: the weakling brother of his partner's secretary is accused of 
rape. Now the two days explode into a series of difficulties and 
revelations. He discovers how abrasive life has made his friend the 
doctor; he learns in what sad or tormented fashion love possesses s0 
many of the people he knows; the secretary commits suicide; and he 
finds that his loved and respected senior partner, the old lawyer 
Noah Tuttle, has for many years been engaged in financial trans 
actions that are, if not plainly illegal, at least highly unethical. And 
we learn how Arthur Winner himself, despite his heritage of reason 
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THE WORLD OF THE JUST AND THE UNJUST 


and social and professional status, has been possessed in his time. 
How will he respond now, after those desperate forty-nine hours, 
to so many personal evidences of the chaos of the age and the imper- 
fectibility of man? 

He will respond by accepting everything—even, after a hesitation, 
the shattering knowledge of Noah Tuttle’s fallibility. “To be able 
to know,’ his other law partner tells him, ‘and still say nothing often 
gems to me the most creditable of human accomplishments.’ There 
is to be no final resolution in By Love Possessed, just as there was 
no real resolution of the responsibility for the typhoid epidemic in 
The Last Adam or of the breakdown of authority in Guard of Honor. 
The jurors in The Just and the Unjust brought in their perverse 
verdict because they would not condemn men to death on the evi- 
dence of witnesses who had turned state’s ‘evidence, and Mr Cozzens 
{nds something admirable in this essentially human response. Again 
in The Just and the Unjust, when Abner Coates’s good sense tells 
him to reject a proposition and he accepts it anyway, he can only 
offer a very human explanation: ‘he could not understand why he 
had said he would—except that it was hard to know what else to say 
when you were asked to help a man who was in trouble’. 

In all his novels Mr Cozzens is saying that it is man’s fate to live 
imperfect in an imperfect world. When he faces a crisis of conscience 
of social and professional responsibility, the best he is likely to 
be offered is a choice among imperfect alternatives. There is no fine 
climax, no real justification for romantic and agonized protest. Like 
Conrad, Cozzens is fascinated by the working world of men whose 
professions require lonely responsibility and the never-ceasing accep- 
tance of the necessity of choice. Like Conrad also, he males a syn- 
thesis of a disciplined and aristocratic temper, a belief in the virtues 
of honour, loyalty, and responsibility, and a curiously agnostic accep- 
tance of the imperfect situation in which man finds himself. 

The theme of acceptance of ordinary, imperfect human affairs 
does some harm to Mr Cozzens’s novels. Almost all his books have 
a downbeat ending in which the reader is left with merely a con- 
frmation of what he already knew about life—which is not to say, 
of course, that the very process of confirmation is not a deeply reveal- 
ing and moving experience. But the downbeat endings of novels 
like The Last Adam and Guard of Honor seem to me to leave some 
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aspects of those novels still unexplored. In By Love Possessed w 
meet Arthur Winner on the first page in his character of the cop, 
posed, respected, somewhat detached man of reason. It would 
wrong to say that he moves through the next two days untouched 
but he does not seem to emerge from this crisis of his life mug 
changed, and on the final page of the novel we leave Arthur Winne, 
as he returns home, still essentially the composed, respected, some 
what detached man of reason. Abner Coates in The Just and the 
Unjust is a much younger man with plenty of rough edges. He 
learns a good deal in the course of the murder trial, but what he is 
learning seems designed to make him, in twenty years or s0, ay 
Arthur Winner. 

The aristocrat James Gould Cozzens admits that his political ang 
social views are ‘illiberal’, and his attitude towards various minority 
groups and the Roman Catholic Church is usually condescending or 
openly hostile. This seems to have been too much for Time’s New 
Republicanism, and its profile of Mr Cozzens was a spiteful one, 
In other quarters Mr Cozzens’s espousal of an aristocratic and tre 
ditional attitude towards the modern world is likely to arouse either 
nostalgia or denial on grounds of irrelevancy. It is an irrelevant 


attitude insofar as American political life or even a new literary 
movement are concerned, but it works for one novelist-recluse named 
James Gould Cozzens. From a world and an idea that seem inevitably 
headed for extinction, he has fashioned a series of novels that ought 
to outlast the particular circumstances of their origins. 





Reviews 


ROBERT McCORMACK 


Recent Paperbacks 


A reviewer faced with the current pile of highbrow paperback 
reprints is bound to wonder what conceivable market or markets the 
ublishers of all these books are aiming at. There are nineteen books 
listed below from six publishers, and this by no means exhausts the 
supply either of publishers or of their current product. Who are, or 
are expected to be the consumers? In a few cases the answer is obvi- 
us. Such houses as Anvil and Gateway, whose lists are largely 
devoted to collections of historical documents and the standard 
classics of philosophy and political theory, are clearly aiming at the 
colleges. But most of the publishers I am dealing with here, though 
they may hope for the occasional lucky hit in History 107a or Eng- 
lish B12, range far beyond the college curriculum. What readers dis 
they have in mind? 

It will not answer this question but it may clarify it a little if we 
classify the books in the current list according to apparent interest. 
There seem to me to be four such classes: (1) books of general and 
widely acknowledged intellectual importance; (2) books which 
appeal to some special intellectual or artistic interest; (3) books 
which cater to intellectual fashions or fads; (4) books likely to 
stimulate the cultural twitch. 

To the first group belong such books as Freud’s The Future of an 
Illusion and Karl Jaspers’ Man in the Modern Age. These require 
little comment. Freud’s views on religion may seem somewhat old- 
fashioned but it is still important to get them straight and not as 
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refracted through his critics. Jaspers’ book, written in 1930, remains 
amazingly perspicacious in its insights into the contemporary scene 
It is hard to believe that this translation by Eden and Cedar Pay} 
which abounds in words like ‘perfectionment’, ‘technicisation’, and 
‘humanhood’, is the best possible, but the difficulties in the way of 
making the higher flights of German philosophers intelligible in oy, 
pragmatic tongue are well known and perhaps insuperable. 

In dealing with the second group—books which appeal to some 
special interest—I shall, with the excuse that this is a literary Mage. 
zine, confine myself to literature. Actually, this does not narrow the 
field as much as might be expected. A glance at the lists of the nine 
publishers indicates that fiction (prose, poetry, drama) makes up 
nearly a third of their combined output, and that the largest single 
category of non-fiction consists of literary history and criticism. |p 
fact, slightly more than half of the books put out by these publishes 
are either fiction or deal directly with it. Naturally, in a specialized 
field as broad as this the degree of specialization varies considerably, 
There is—to begin with fiction—a wide difference in interest between 
Turgenev’s A Sportsman’s Notebook (in the recent, and at leas 
to a Russianless reader, excellent translation by Charles and Natasha 
Hepburn) and Henry James’s A London Life. The first does of 
course have great interest for the literary specialist. It was, as a matter 
of fact, James who described Turgenev as ‘an artistic influence extr: 
ordinarily valuable and ineradicably established’, and one whok 
section of American writing, a section which includes Sherwood 
Anderson and Ernest Hemingway, owes much to A Sportsman's 
Notebook. But if it had no significance for the history of literatur 
at all this would still be a delightful book—‘the sweetest thing in al 
literature’, said Anderson—offering rich rewards to the widest circle 
of readers. A London Life, on the other hand, makes the narrowes 
of appeals. An exceedingly minor novel, it reads like the outline of 
some version of The Portrait of a Lady which James wisely decided 
not to write. It reveals the extremely simple terms in which, when 
he began a book, he saw his moral problem, and the astonishingh 
mechanical nature of his plots when stripped of the usual compl: 
cations. But that is all it reveals. A scholar might find himself read 
ing it in the line of duty. It is difficult to see w hy anyone else would 

The other books in this fiction subgroup fall between these et 
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emes. The Old Order is a collection of those of Katherine Anne 
Porter's sketches and stories which deal, usually nostalgically, with 
country estate life in the American South before the first World 
War. An accidental similarity of subject and tone not only suggests 
literary afhliations with A Sportsman's Notebook Cit is a suggestion 
that might not bear much critical pressure), but also demands a 
comparison between the two books which Miss Porter’s cannot sus- 
ain. It is an unfair comparison, however, for this is an arbitrary way 
of grouping her stories. In fact, only two of her best—‘The Jilting of 
Granny Weatherall’ and ‘Old Mortality’—are included in this col- 
lection. But even her second best is good enough for most of us. 
Miguel de Unamuno’s Abel Sanchez and Other Stories is likely to 
vet a more limited audience. As a short-story writer, Unamuno 
belongs to a completely different species from the authors just men- 
tioned. He is not interested in character but in the moral and meta- 
physical implications of certain psychological states for which the 
figures in his stories are the merest vehicles. Outside this function 
they do not exist. Nor does the world exist, except as a few necessary 
stage properties. Everything is sacrificed to the exploration of a few 
states of mind and feeling. This can be fascinating, but it is not for 
everyone. Presumably everyone and his aunt will want to read Ford 
Madox Ford’s The Good Soldier, however—at least they will if they 
credit the fifteen distinguished writers and critics who have sub- 
scribed themselves on the cover to the statement that it is ‘one of the 
mae or twenty greatest novels produced in English in our cen- 
’, But, as one might expect, this is a statement that needs qualify- 
ing, » The greatness of The Good Soldier is of a special kind. This 
novel, into which Ford said he had tried to put all that he knew 
about writing, is in terms of structure and style extraordinarily ingeni- 
ous, a tour de force of the craft if ever there was one. But it is a curi- 
ously frigid book and in the end seems somehow dead at the centre. 
It is as easy to see why it impresses novelists and would-be novelists 
as it is difficult to believe that it will ever be widely read outside the 
university English departments. Finally, there is the fifth volume 
in the series The Modern Theatre, edited by Eric Bentley. This is a 
very mixed bag indeed, ranging from Georg Biichner’s ‘Danton’s 
Death’, through Anouilh’s ‘Medea’ and O’Casey’s ‘Cock-A-Doodle- 
Dandy’, to Michel de Ghelderode’s very 1920-ish ‘Escurial’ (the cast 
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consists of ‘a feverish king with rotten teeth’, a ‘spiderish’ clown, 
‘dark and tubercular’ monk, and “The Man in Scarlet with huge hairy 
fingers’) and Gogol’s exceptionally tedious farce ‘The | Marriage’, 

The books of literary criticism show much less variation. Vernon 
L. Parrington’s Main Currents in American Thought needs no com- 
ment, though potential purchasers who are not in the habit of read- 
ing everything on the cover before buying should be warned that 
these two volumes (‘The Colonial Mind’ and ‘The Romantic Reyo- 
lution’) are all they are going to get in this edition. The publisher 
explains the non-appearance of the third (‘The Beginnings of Critica] 
Realism’) by pointing out that the author did not live to complete it 
and it is fragmentary. This is true but it secius a somewhat cavalier 
way of dismissing the more than 400 pages of the third volume as 
originally published. And of course the omission considerably lessens 
the value of this edition to the ‘serious student’. Lewis Mumford’s 
The Golden Day was first published in 1926, a year before the first 
volumes of Main Currents with which it can only be contrasted, not 
compared. Mumford’s book is, in effect, a series of brief interpretative 
essays on the development of American culture and the classics of 
American literature. It is, so to speak, Parrington without the scholar- 
ship—an attempt to define the organizing hypotheses before doing 
the research. This is a method which tends to be fertile in sweeping 
generalizations and some of Mumford’s have not stood the test of 
thirty-one years. On the whole, however, The Golden Day remains 
an often penetrating and nearly always provocative book, perhaps 
the best short introduction to American literature there is. The 
difference between the two other books in this group, both critical 
biographies, is simply that Newton Arvin’s Herman Melville is an 
excellent book for anyone who has become interested in Melville, 
while Francis Steegmuller’s Flaubert and Madame Bovary is an ex- 
cellent book whether or not one is, to begin with, interested in 
Flaubert. 

The description of the third group of books as those catering to 
intellectual fashions is not meant to be invidious. No one can —e 
to a publisher’s capitalizing on a current enthusiasm, prov ided of 
course that the book with which he does so is worthwhile in itself. 
I am afraid that this proviso does not apply to Mary McCarthy's 
Sights and Spectacles, a collection of theatre reviews which she con- 
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tributed to Partisan Review between 1937 and 1956. A number of 
the plays Miss McCarthy deals with here are now dead beyond 
useful recall, and even when this is not the case, she is naturally 
concerned with performances, which are even deader, nearly ag 
much as with plays. Furthermore, since she did her reviewing on q 
very occasional basis (five years are missing entirely), it is impossible 
to get from this collection any coherent impression of the New York 
stage during this twenty-year period. In short, the pieces that make 
up Sights and Spectacles are a good example of Gide’s definition of 
journalism as ‘everything that will be less interesting tomorrow than 
it is today’. It is hard to avoid the suspicion that the only reason for 
bringing out this book is the fact that in the last year or so there has 
been a considerable run on Mary McCarthy. 

I am tempted to place in this third group also Cyril Connolly's 
The Unquiet Grave as an example of catering to a dead fashion, 
This is somewhat unfair. Many of its casual statements about writers 
and about the life of letters in our time are still worth several pages 
from most critics. It is the over-all tone of this ‘word cycle’, or more 
accurately the attitude behind the tone, which has faded badly. How 
civilized Palinurus seemed in 1945, how subtly introspective, how 
wisely sad and ironically wise about his melancholy! And how tire 
some he often seems now, with his alternate massaging and pinching 
of his ego, his endless discussions of Angst, how histrionic, how much 
the aging poseur! It is very sad. 

I said that the fourth group consisted of books likely to stimulate 
the cultural twitch. By ‘cultural twitch’ I mean the sudden convic- 
tion, apt to overwhelm, let us say, the literary man as he stands 
before the shelf of new reprints at his bookseller’s, that he really must 
read the Discoveries and Opinions of Galileo. He will probably 


describe this as ‘intellectual curiosity’, but it is merely the result of 
the powerful reinforcement which any interest in intellectual matters 


gives to the anxiety about ‘culture’ endemic in our society. The vic 
tim may buy the book, but he will almost certainly not read it. There 
are a number of books in the current list which appeal to this kind 
of impulse, but obviously which ones they are depends on the indi: 
vidual reader. I would be inclined to put in this group, along with 
Galileo, Albert Schweitzer’s Indian Thought and Its Development 
(shouldn’t we all try to understand our Asian friends?) and Stend- 
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hal’s On Love (which an infallible sixth sense tells me I will never 
fnish). But other readers will have other candidates. 

This last statement is probably also true of the other groups I have 
tried to describe. My system of classification is hardly very rigorous. 
However, it will have served its purpose if it has made clear, first, 
that the paperback publishers do indeed reprint a solid core of books 
of real distinction; and, second, that outside this core they range 
about as widely and at times as wildly through the heritage of west- 
ern civilization as can be imagined. As | have said, anyone who looks 
at the lists is forced to wonder what market or markets they are 
aiming at. It is hard to believe that some of them have any clear 
idea of their potential readers or are following any kind of consistent 

jlicy at all. 

In an article on the ‘Declining Fortunes of the Little Magazine’ in 
the second issue of The Anchor Review, William Barrett remarks 
that ‘Without its “movement” the literary review inevitably becomes 
a kind of academic miscellany.’ Mr Barrett attributes the disappear- 
ance of the ‘movements —he means aesthetic movements as well as 
political ones—to a general ‘closing in’ of intellectual and spiritual 
horizons, to the progressive institutionalizing of the intellectual life, 
and, in particular, to the migration of what he calls ‘the snotty young 
men’, the Bohemians who made up the ‘movements’, into the uni- 
versities and the communications industries. He does not mention 
the paperback reprint houses as one of the places these young men 
have gone, but I have no doubt that this is the case. It is surely—as 
we used to say in the days of the ‘movements’—no accident that three 
of the reprint houses now put out little magazines. The old wounds 
ache. But it is also no accident that, with the exception of his own 
article and of the extracts from Vladimir Nabokov’s novel Lolita 
which are simply dull, Mr Barrett’s phrase ‘a kind of academic mis- 
cellany’ fits so exactly the issue of The Anchor Review in which he 
appears. No institution, not even a paperback publishing house, can 
in any real way be a ‘movement’. The absorption of individual judge- 
ment into corporate decisions, of individual imagination into the 
problems of administration, of individual energy into the mere ‘busy- 
ness of business’—these things must always prevent the formation of 
positive beliefs and the creation of an order. It would, of course, be 
ludicrous to blame the chaos of culture in which we live on a small 
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group of book publishers. Actually, one must be grateful for the very 
real service they perform. But sometimes, as I sit musing over my 
paperback copy of the Selected Writings of the Ingenious Mrs. Aphra 
Behn, I have a nightmare vision of a society in which a whole bial 
of the vast machinery of communications pours out endlessly upon 
a dazed and aimless reading public the disjected fragments of what 
was once a world. 
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PATRICIA OWEN 
Three Novels 


Early this summer in The Reporter Gore Vidal, in the course of a 
rather brilliant apologia for a novelist become a popular playwright, 
said: ‘I rather suspect that in a century's time the novel will be as 
rare and private an art form as poetry today.’ Of the three new novels 
| have here for review, only one, the American one, seems to be 
working in that direction. Surprisingly enough, it is a novel by a 
young English writer that seems best to defy Vidal’s pessimism. 
John Braine’s Room at the Top is a first novel which has had an 
unusual success in England, where it has already been reprinted four 
times. Its hero Joe Lampton can be compared in a very general way 
with the ‘angry young man’ of John Osborne’s popular play, and 
with the truculent heroes of John Wain’s and Kingsley Amis’s 
novels. But these young men tend to be angry and disappointed 
intellectuals who don’t know what they want, whereas Joe Lampton 
is unambiguously lower class, knows exactly what he wants, end is 
even willing to pay the price for it. What he shares with Wain’s and 
Amis’s heroes is a deep contempt for the many-sided hypocrisies still 
nourished in England’s decaying class system. He and his friend 
Charles amuse themselves classifying the inhabitants of the dreary 
industrial town where they grew up, into various grades of zombies. 
They're dead already, that’s why.’ But more important than Joe’s 
contempt for zombies is his hatred of poverty, of the special ugliness 
and shoddiness of urban poverty. His story is the modern English 
version of the young man on the make. 
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The story begins with Joe’s arrival in Warley, the town where he 
is to start work as an accountant. (As a prisoner of war he got his 
chance to train for a profession.) The town is beautiful to him, and 
he falls in love with it. This is the town where he must rise to the 
top, for it has ‘the taste of prosperity as smooth and nourishing ag 
egg-nog’. Joe’s rise to the top proceeds apace with good use made of 
his naturally quick intellectual and sexual resources. But his way 
up is complicated by his falling deeply in love with a married 
woman. In this affair he finds for the first time complete and pas 
sionate acceptance of himself as he is. But the affair threatens his 
future in Warley, and, in the end, his love for Warley itself deter. 
mines him to break it off. He becomes, as he sees it himself, ‘the 
prosperous Zombie’. One final irony remains for him, the knowledge 
that not one of his friends at the top is surprised or shocked by the 
ruthlessness of his career, and the tragedy he is indirectly responsible 
for. He is not allowed to feel the reality of his guilt. This is how he 
is finally accepted. 

Room at the Top is a young man’s novel in every sense of the 
term. It is alive with indignation at the way things are. It is naive and 
uncertain in its characterization of those not closely involved with 


the hero. In its early pages it introduces characters and suggests 
situations which it fails to develop. But it expresses frankly, even 
violently, the point of view of a new generation, and gives us some 


insight into what underlies its determined philistinism. 

A story with a somewhat similar theme is told in John Marlyn’s 
first novel, though Marlyn’s story is far removed in place and time 
from post-war England. Under the Ribs of Death is about Winnipeg 
in the twenties. But its hero too is motivated by hatred of poverty and 
the desire for wealth and that aura that surrounds wealth in the eyes 
of the have-nots. But the poverty in which Marlyn’s hero Alex 
Hunter grows up is raw and harsh compared with the poverty of 
the self-respecting English working-man’s home that produced Joe 
Lampton. It is the poverty of near-destitution. More than that, it is 
the poverty of people who have not yet found a place in the scheme 
of things, who feel they don’t belong. It is the poverty of new 
immigrants in a large northern city. 

Marlyn’s story is told in two parts. It is first the story of Sandor 
Hunyadi, the child of Hungarian immigrants. For Sandor, being 
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poor and being Hungarian is a two-pronged humiliation that stabs 
him constantly in the ever-repeated dinner of noodles and bologna, 
and the unpronounceable name that brings constant teasing from his 
English’ school- fellows. His anger at his world is increased by the 
aide of his parents: when the ‘English’ boys beat him up, his 
father quotes Kropotkin and urges him to reason with them. Against 
his father’s dreams of education and service to mankind, the child 


puts the reality of never-satisfied hunger, of fighting, of having not 


even a bed of his own. His story is part of the folk- lore of North 
America, familiar already in Jewish and Russian settings, but none 
the less moving and disturbing in its implications for our society, if 
told with the honesty and intensity of a John Marlyn. 

In the second part of the novel Sandor is now triumphantly Alex 
Hunter, a young man who works in an office, and deals with money 
not things, the wend that seemed so exciting and inaccessible to the 
child Sandor. It is still exciting to Alex Hunter. He buys and sells 
with ruthless zeal, exploiting his own people, neglecting his family, 
all the time feeling himself drawing nearer to the centre of reality, 
to power and control over his world. His short story ends with the 
collapse of the market in 1929. 

The interest in this book lies in its close study of a narrow but 
powerfully motiv ated ambition. The story of Sandor Hunyadi brings 
to mind frequently the hard face and quick eyes of many an immi- 
prant child. Other characters are less vivid, less real even , in this 
novel. But this has its own logic. Other people only exist in this 
book as they are related to Sandor’s prejudice against his Hungarian 
past and his determination to become master of the present as he 
sees it. Only one character really gets behind the mask he puts on 
before his family, his uncle Janos. This man in some wonderful pages 
is changed from a shabby newly-arrived immigrant into a large man 
inan English tweed suit who looks like a millionaire, the figure that 
fills Sandor’s dreams. His character provides some of the few mo- 
ments of warmth and joy in the book. Otherwise this novel tends to 
reflect, like the novels of Frederick Philip Grove, the bleakness of its 
hero’s obsession. 

Like John Braine’s hero, Marlyn’s Alex Hunter hardens himself 
for success. But the Hungarian rising in the Canadian business 
world clearly lives under the greater pressure. Alex trembles at the 
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thought that his wife may teach his son to love books and m 
for it may alienate him from the reality of money-grubbing. In the 
dreams of Joe Lampton and Sandor Hunyadi wealth brings ay 
enormous expansion of feeling, the very possibility of happines, 
But on the way up they must stifle most of the natural impulses of 
the heart and the imagination. As Alex Hunter is more successfy] 
in stifling all feeling, so he is the less interesting character jn , 
dramatic sense. His ambition is monotonous, his suppression of other 
impulses almost complete, once he leaves his boyhood behind him, 
True, he courts and wins a pretty wife. (She does not look as if she 
were the child of Hungarian immigrants.) There is some tenderneg 
in the early scenes between them. But it is curious that the wife 
shows no interest in her husband’s defeat. In fact, Marlyn uses her 
to produce his hero’s child, and then lets her lapse into a stereotype, 
The final chapter with the attempted reconciliation between father 
and son has not enough warmth behind it to make it as moving 
and hopeful as it is clearly intended to be. To be blunt, we are not 
convinced by it. And the vital question, whether Alex has e. 
perienced a change of heart, is largely obscured by the sentimental 
description of Alex playing father to his infant son. 


Jack Kerouac’s novel On the Road seems less a novel with a 
definable plot and characters than a prolonged ode in praise of a 
very deliberately assumed attitude towards life. This attitude is 
expressed most completely in the person of Dean Moriarty. Dean isa 
garrulous young delinquent just out of reform school, as the book 
begins, who captures the imagination of a group of intellectuals in 
New York, at first simply because of the combination of his jail 
record and the extraordinary intellectual jumble of his ideas, but 
soon because of the enormous energy of his response to life. ‘His 
“criminality” was not something that sulked and sneered; it was a 
wild yea-saying overburst of American joy; it was Western, the 
west wind, an ode from the Plains, something new, long prophesied, 
long a-coming Che only stole cars for joy rides).’ The quotation gives 
something of the hectic fervour of the style in which the whole 
novel is written; it also declares its extreme romanticism. 

The action of the book consists of four journeys taken across the 
U.S. from New York to San Francisco by Dean and his friends. 
They hitch-hike, they do odd jobs, they drive fast cars. They race 
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from big city to big city, each time finding themselves in a similar 
group of defeated intellectuals, drug addicts, and near-delinquents. 
Their intense restlessness, their love of speed, noise, and the endless 
pursuit of raw uncomplicated sex is romanticized by Kerouac in his 
own pseudo-lyrical language drawn from bop, jazz, and other worlds 
even less familiar to this reviewer and to most of the book’s probable 
readers. In this context, personal relationships hardly count. On the 
Road is rather the journal of a hobo, a special post-war hobo, con- 
stantly on the move, but not in search of work, or money, or simply 
a change from the atmosphere of despair at home. Dean and his 
friends are out for ‘kicks’. Strained and breathless passages try to 
convey the ecstacy of driving fast cars (‘road kicks’), listening to 
wild jazz sessions, getting the feel of new places—‘dig that crazy 
character’. But all new places are the same, no matter how far west 
they travel in search of some new strenuous frontier. Only when 
they turn south into Mexico is there a difference. (It is significant 
that the only suggestion of peace and fulfilment in the novel lies 
in the description of a sort of idyllic interlude spent by Dean’s 
friend Sal Paradise, a writer, one season in California, picking 
cotton, and living with a beautiful Mexican girl and her baby.) It 
is the experience of Mexico and its people that inspires in Sal 
Paradise the vision of what he calls the Apocalypse of the Fellahin. 
He and his friends see shawled Indians who ‘had come down from 
the back mountains and higher places to hold forth their hands for 
smething they thought civilization could offer, and they never 
dreamed the sadness and the poor broken delusion of it. They didn’t 
know that a bomb had come that could crack all our bridges and 
roads . . . and we would be as poor as they someday, and stretching 
out our hands in the same, same way.’ The despair that underlies 
the prolonged escapade is at last given words. 

The book is a literary curiosity, an extraordinary tour de force, 
which attempts to put into words longings and needs unsuccessfully 
ignored by our civilization, except perhaps in its music. It is an 
ironical paradox that for most of the characters most of the ‘kicks’ 
they get from life come from motion in a powerful car, from the most 
familiar symbol of the civilization they reject. 


John Braine. Room at THE Top. McClelland & Stewart (Eyre & 
Spottiswoode). 256 pp. $3.00. 
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ALAN BROWN 





Malraux on Goya 





Words are unusually treacherous when they are put to a discussion 
of pictures. Painters themselves, when asked about their works, tend 
to use simple terms. Their critics and historians, however, less shy 
and more articulate, weave the cobwebs of their verbiage across the 
halls of the world’s great galleries, entangling the slowly blinking 
eyelashes of the visiting public. . 

Yet a few writers on painting manage to say what a child says 
when it wants to share a picture book: “Look! Look at this! And this 
one!’ If he is a real child, we are likely to find our eyes refreshed by 
what he sees. If the little brute is a fake, we are obliged to tear the 
book from his tiny hands and send him whining off to his classes 
at the reformatory. 

The French are the most indefatigable and in the best sense 
child-like lovers of pictures and picture books. They are also great 
verbalizers, but they have managed to allow a tradition of the creative 
writer who makes essays on painting as an absorbing sideline, for 
love, and is able as a result to avoid the twin curses of professionalism 
and orthodoxy. A hundred years ago it was Baudelaire who had the 
most arresting way of saying ‘Look!’ and in our century the amazing 
Malraux, novelist of action, revolutionary soldier turned P.R. man 
for a retired Catholic general, winds up his career by inviting us, in 
a stream of books that shows no sign of slowing down, to inspect 
nearly everything that has been carved or painted or drawn in the 
world. 

In the midst of the more massive and comprehensive projects to 
which his encyclopaedic enthusiasm has impelled him, he has now 
twice singled out Goya for separate attention. In 1947 Skira pub 
lished a remarkable collection of drawings by the Spanish master 
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with a preface by Malraux. In 1950 the French edition of th. 
present work appeared, published by Gallimard. The attraction of 
Goya for Malraux does not, at first sight, stem from anything they 
might have in common. Goya, though he lived in stirring times, was 
in no way a revolutionary. As Malraux points out, he painted the 
king of Spain in bed and slept at the age of fifty with a Pretty 
duchess. Yet he clearly believed such activities compatible with the 
liberal ideals of the eighteenth century. One of the drawings in the 
Skira book shows a sweet-faced goddess, Reason, chasing a flock of 
ugly crows and waving after them a set of balances. It is obvious 
from the earlier works of Malraux that he also would have liked ty 
believe that the crows can be chased by reason. 

Another famous plate of Goya’s, however, designed as the title 
page for the second group of Caprichos, shows a man, his face buried 
in his arms, attacked by a swarm of horrors with bat-wings and 
staring eyes, and the legend this time reads “The sleep of reason 
produces monsters.’ It is perhaps his recognition of the monsters, and 
of the fact that reason cannot always be awake, that brings him 
close to Malraux’s experience in our own century, in which the 
conclusions of reason have not always been crystalline. Goya, at al] 
events, was driven to dissect the human condition in works that went 
beyond the mere disasters of war, the petty cruelty of the Inquisi 
tion’s stake, or the guillotine of the revolution. But even this dis 
section is not the main reason for Malraux’s fascination, as the 
author tells us himself. “His genius lies not only in having broken 
with the demand for harmony and having taken horror for his 
province; it lies in having discovered a style the equal of the great 
religious styles. It is this’, he writes in the preface to Saturn, ‘that 
] have endeavoured to analyse here.’ The apparently innocent phrase, 
‘a style the equal of the great religious styles’, contains a deliberate 
and provocative snbiouity that is at once the difficulty and the key 
of this excellent study. 

The reader can use a key, for Malraux’s analysis is no flower 
strewn pathway even if, as the writer assumes, one knows the life 
and works of Goya better than one’s own phone number. Malraux 
quite rightly attacks the main positions of his objective obliquely, 
with suggestion and innuendo lighting it up from many sides. The 
plates also illuminate rather than illustrate. ‘They scarcely belong’, 
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the author says, ‘to what historical studies call illustration; they do 
not accompany the description of works but replace it and, like the 
shots in a film, are intended on occasion to convey a suggestion by 
their content or by the order in which they occur.’ The trouble is that 
susceptibility to this kind of suggestion calls for some degree of 
relaxation—a state the very opposite to that demanded by the text, 
which would have almost to be memorized in order to get its sound 
track synchronized with the visual montage. In short, | am afraid 
that this is one of those inconvenient books that not only should 
be, but must be, read several times. 

This difficulty, which no-one should really object to, is unneces- 
sarily aggravated by the translator, Mr C. W. Chilton. If Malraux 
assumes that we know Goya’s life and works, his translator assumes 
that we will also know the antecedents of all pronouns in this work 
about him Chim referring to Goya). One of the hazards of transla- 
tion is the fact that the it’s and this’s of French are so easily made 
bastards in English, in which no hint of sex in noun or pronoun 
gives them a legitimate relation: that is, if the translator hugs the 
original too closely. Such hugging also leads him to bring us up short 
with a sentence like this: But Goya disposed of an obscure people 
the Flemish had not known . . ..—by which after a second’s reflection, 
preferably in French, we come to understand not that Goya dumped 
an obscure people down a well, but that he had them at his disposal. 
In fact, where the French text flashes, the translation is merely 
fancy; where Malraux is oblique, Mr Chilton is often obscure, and 
at times such a London fog settles over the City of Light that it 
would be easier to learn to ond French than Chilton. 

None the less, lured on by the Preface, which is quite nicely 
translated, one plunges in with the hope of finding why Malraux 
might have used the word ‘religious’ in the same sentence with the 
words ‘Goya’s style’. As carefully as one who avoids pronouncing 
the hidden name of God, he avoids saying that Goya’s style is 
religious; certainly in the conventional sense a painting like Pro- 
cession of Flagellants is anything but. The masked faces, the pointed, 
white wizard-hats, the bleeding backs of the flagellants parading 
before the placid, high-borne Virgin seem to have aroused nothing 
but disgust or pity in the painter. His goblins and witches belong 
not to the legitimate and comparatively safe company of Christian 
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fiends, but to an older (and newer) and more personal crew of 
familiar horrors. Malraux points out that his drawing of the two 
frog-faced ones, of whom the female is wearing a massive chastity 
belt while it is fondled by the other, satirizes, not lewd excess (this 
had been done before), but the whole predicament of sex in , 
fashion not moralistic but fanciful. But in some of his later works 
Goya managed to overcome the fancy that was creating figures of 
madness in his mind. His great achievement in this struggle was jn 
painting a conventional religious subject—the Last Communion o 
St Joseph of Calasanz. The holy face is as much the face of horror 
as any of Goya’s demons. It is cold and inhuman, and the spectators 
could be watching a bullfight or an execution. Of this painting 
Malraux writes: 


Can the art which will not lend itself to a glorified reality be anythin 
but colour or architecture, or both at once? Goya now Suouiataaal 
Manet, Daumier and one of the aspects of Cézanne. For the latter to 
be born it would only be necessary—only—that art should be emptied 
of the metaphysical passion that played havoc with Goya, that it [art] 
should itself become its only subject matter. In some of Goya’s later 

rtraits and . . . canvases it is tending that way. This man, whose 
se was his second life, and perhaps his first, was freeing painting 
from fancy. He was giving it . . . the right to look upon actuality 
simply as raw pen not for the production of the kind of glorified 
universe the poets were trying to make, but to be turned into the 
specific universe that musicians know. 


At this point, rather late in the book, it becomes fairly clear that 
for Malraux a painting can have a style the equal of the great 
religious styles in spite of treating a subject that is ‘religious’ in 
content. Goya’s pictures of giants, in which the metaphysical passion 
is far from being suppressed, are suggestive of three distinct attitudes 
to the problem of man in the universe. In one entitled Saturn, the 
hideous god is gripping a headless, tiny woman’s body and wildly 
tearing with its hungry mouth at her remaining arm. In the Great 
Colossus Sleeping a crowd of homunculi are swarming over the 
eyes, nose, mouth, and hair of the gentle-faced and rather Christ-like 
giant. In one entitled simply The Giant, an immense figure sits on 
the horizon while three villages sleep on the plain below. The giant's 
back is lit by the sun which no longer lights the earth, and he stares 
over his shoulder at the gathering night. 

Malraux writes in conclusion: 
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Soon painters would forget at the cost of what anguish this man had 
ranged his solitary and hopeless art against the entire civilization into 
which he had been born. From those still dazzling embers they would 
retain only the advent of the individual, the metamorphosis of the 
world in pictures. And yet... 

‘In such a night as this, . . .’ In such a night the aged exile, whose 
deafness sent him to the fairs and roundabouts so as to avoid the 
gossip parties that brought his companions together at the house of the 
Valencian chocolate maker, still tried to make audible once again that 
voice that was the most eager for the absolute and the most remote 
from it that art has ever known. Perhaps it was on such a night that 
as he drew, half blind, the Sleeping Giant, he remembered that out of 
the anguish that never ends, beyond the dark cries of demons possessed 
in their turn, he had plucked the other Giant whose anxious face 
dreams amid the stars. . . . 

And now modern painting begins. 
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JAY MACPHERSON 


Graves’s Poems 






The self-selected Robert Graves volume published this year in the 
Penguin Poets series contains 156 poems—65 fewer, and none later, 
than the Doubleday Collected Poems, 1955. Graves’s account, in the 
very brief Foreword, of the omissions as ‘the more baffling or shock- 
ing ones’ substantially covers them; the approximately chronological 
order is unchanged. In each of his collections he has dropped poems 
that no longer satisfy him while adding what he thinks the best of 
his new ones, so that what he presents is always a considered canon. 
And greatly as some of his opinions have altered in the forty-three 
years since he wrote the first poem given here, the suppressions 
among his poems do not represent rejected points of view; rather he 
has, as the 1955 Foreword claims, been fair to his ‘younger and 
middle selves’ and kept everything that came up to his high standards 
of finish and memorability. Nor has he altered lines and titles to give 
the body of his work all one look: ‘Nice contradiction between fact 
and fact / Will make the whole read human and exact’, as he says 
of story-telling. 

Graves’s poems and the structure of his thought are primarily 
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ironic. To say this is to stress the insistence in the collection op 
themes of captivity or powerlessness, in poems so different in subject 
as “The Castle’, ‘Recalling War, ‘Dawn Bombardment’, ‘The 
Philosopher’, and “The Thieves’; throughout the book these are 
rarely out of sight. Ingenuity finds its free play as it were between 
the paws of the cat, and takes a peculiar pride in so doing. 

A main tension in Graves’s writing comes from his sense of the 
gulf between our experience and the ‘exact’ verbal and rational terms 
we use to deal with it. This kind of tension shows itself in distinctive 
techniques and themes. The juxtaposition of limited terms with 
unlimited, produces some characteristic effects in the earlier poems, 
for example, in “Welsh Incident’, where the appearance of a Gravesian 
‘completely new set of objects’ is given a quite precise setting: 

The Harlech Silver Band played Marchog Jesu 

On thirty-seven shimmering instruments, 

Collecting for Carnarvon’s (Fever) Hospital Fund. 
In ‘Warning to Children’, exact reduplication in time and space of 
the limited and detailed in Chinese-box sequence constitutes the 
peculiar horror. One poem makes its point—the inhumanity of Death 
—with the obsessive refrain: ‘It was all very tidy’. The thematic 
equivalent of these devices is the power of dissociation—of limbs 
from owners in ‘Legs’, of place from spatial qualities in ‘Lost Acres’ 
(compare the later ‘Climate of Thought’ in the 1955 collection) 
—amounting to a Dunnian dislocation of time in ‘On Portents’ and in 
‘The Terraced Valley’ to a transposition of spatial directions. These 
poems do not aim at any recreation of the outward world on the 
model of the inward one, where the mind ranges freely in all dimen- 
sions, but simply reverse our ordinary mental tracks as do some kinds 
of science-fiction and certain scenes in Lewis Carroll, with whom 
Graves has clear afhnities. However, in an early and perhaps central 
poem, “The Cool Web’, Graves touches on a theme unknown to 
Carroll: the horror of the small child’s inarticulate sense of things, 
later limited and controlled by the imposition of language that helps 
to keep the adult world a sane one. With language go those cate- 
gories of inward and outward arrangement, temporal and spatial, 
that potentially leave no part of our experience unaccounted for, just 
as the sensible Alice sees physical law reversed but never suspended. 
Her brilliant common sense, within the narratives allowed to be 
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glf-sufficient, finds its ironic complement in the eerily elegiac poems 
that conclude the two books. Graves’s more fully realized irony 
incorporates not only the dislocations of intelligence but also its 
leftovers: hence the presence of ghosts and dream-states, and some 
interesting poems essentially about garbage—“The Outlaws’, ‘Hell’, 
Lollocks’, and “The Suicide in the Copse’. 

The regular references to sleep, dreams, and states of modified 
consciousness are of course appropriate in a poet for whom trance 
and poetic vision are closely linked. Less obviously accountable is the 
omnipresence of ghosts and other beings of a middle existence, 
haunting apparently external scenes that disturbingly resemble one’s 
personal upper storey. His images of ancestral guilt—in the very 
early ‘Reproach’ a form of original sin—clinging batlike to houses, of 
, Nature dead and haunted, belong to the waste places of the natural 
imagination dominated by a sense of time itself as demonic, coiling 
round in a mindless pattern of recurrence that can break out in an 
emotional vampirism of the living on the dead, or on the unborn. 
The classic ghost-story is an artistic approximation to a fixation, an 
obsessively recurrent interest that from being empty has become 
life-destroying; and Graves’s ghosts and ghouls, as in “The Haunted 


House’, “The Presence’, and “To Bring the Dead to Life’, are figures 
of a desire suppressed and shut in with itself that has turned destruc- 
tive. As psychological figments they are more dreadful than any alien 
" could be, because the life they live is our own: like the mermaids 

f ‘Mermaid, Dragon, Fiend’, they are in that sense ‘bound by 
ied laws’. 


After ‘No More Ghosts’, Graves’s poetry is almost free of these 
visitants; but the poem immediately following in this collection, ‘A 
Love Story’, suggests the next step, where the horrors that formerly 
howled outside will snuggle in under the domestic sheet. A feature 
of Graves’s irony that was always evident here comes to prominence: 
the interconnection of the desired and the dreadful—in, for example, 
The Succubus’, even their interdependence. Three poems standing 
together point this up: in ‘Vanity’ the lovers’ security wakens the 
forces of hate, ‘Pure Death’ is the last gift of love, and ‘Sick Love’ 
walks ‘exquisite in the pulse of tainted blood’. Where in the earlier 
poems it is language that by defining the objects of terror holds them 
at a distance, in the later ones it is love, as in ‘Mid-Winter Waking’. 
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But Graves’s treatment of love is usually quite as ironic as even his 
‘Grotesques’: witness the very grim ‘Sea Side’: ‘The beast with two 
backs is a single beast, / Yet by his love of singleness increased , , ' 
to an endless proliferation of suburbs. Several of the poems, from 
‘Down, Wanton, Down!’ to ‘Questions in a Wood’, turn on the 
familiar but still painful paradox that beastly and human, persona] 
and vulgar, are inseparable parts of love, that the dragon as it were 
comes with the tower. Such ironies are consolidated and to some 
extent humanized in the poems concerned with the Goddess-Muse 
towards the end of the book, like ‘The White Goddess’, “To Juan at 
the Winter Solstice’, ‘Darien’, and ‘Dethronement’, where the object 
of love is equally or even more prominently a figure of death. 
The lovers in the earlier poems are helpless in the knowledge that 
their happiness is momentary and that life will use them to hurt each 
other; in the later ones Woman, still in the grip of inevitability, 
herself assumes the role of Fate and her own destiny as man’s des 
troyer. The element of terror always present in Graves’s poetry has 
thus been given definite form, which makes it more bearable, and 
domesticated as a private Gorgon that effectively grins all other 
bogeys off the scene. The installation as controller of man’s lot of a 
malignant Fate quite as devilish as Hardy’s satisfies the desire of the 
intelligence—‘Pampering the spirit / With obscure, proud merit'— 
to face an opposite more worthy than chance or that dull Nature 













































Whose griefs are melancholy, 
Whose flowers are oafish, 
Whose waters, silly, 

Whose birds, raffish, 

Whose fish, fish. 


Stressing as they do torment and death, the poems in honour of 
the Goddess never show fulfilled her promise of happiness in love, 
not even briefly. Pity is a betrayal of the ‘truth’ of this beldame sans 
merci. Apart from physical pain, the lover suffers continual jealousy, 
as he is certain at any moment to be replaced in her favours by a 
rival who is likely his son or antiself. Much earlier poems like 
‘Vanity’ suggest that the lovers’ happiness is not only fleeting but 
unreal compared to the certainty of change and grief; and in ‘To 
Juan at the Winter Solstice’, the words ‘Dwell on her graciousness, 
dwell on her smiling’ in context carry little conviction. But having 
perfected an ironic system as cruelly brilliant as the Boreal Crown 
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revolved by Arianrhod, Graves is granted moments of rest in which 
he can for the first time write love- poems without irony, like ‘She 
Tells Her Love While Half Asleep’, ‘Like Snow’, and ‘The Chink’. 

Graves’s poems are so conscious and complete as scarcely to leave 
a place for comment. They do not invite the reader to sit down with 
the author, whose contempt for non-poets—the public for which he 
writes the novels he lives by—is also conscious and complete. The 
final irony of these poems is perhaps in the sense that the poet, 
though appealing to common human experience, in the end escapes 
identification with the reader, that ‘old enemy’ and dead leveller. 
Poetic authority is here neither comfortable nor democratic: it is 
wrung from a hard discipline that sets poet apart from reader. Graves 
can speak as a man to men, as in ‘Under the Pot’: 


Confess, creatures, how sulkily ourselves 
We hiss with doom, fuel of a sodden age— 
Not rapt up roaring to the chimney stack 
On incandescent clouds of spirit or rage. 


As poet to reader or presuming critic, he speaks with a different 
voice: 

Know me, have done: I am a proud spirit 

And you for ever clay. Have done. 


Rospert GRAVES: POEMS SELECTED BY HIMSELF. Penguin Books. 


204 pp. 70¢. 


The editors would like to point out two typographical errors 
on page 85 of Issue Four: 
line 30: ‘defeated’ should read ‘determined’ 
line 35: ‘manure’ should read ‘nature’ 
We regret the misconstruction thus inadvertently placed 
both on Mr Irving Layton’s poetry and on Mr Norman 
Endicott’s judgement of it. 
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LEFTOVER LIFE TO KILL. Cait- 
lin Thomas. McClelland and Stewart 
(Putnam). 240 pp. Sot J: 


Devotees of Dylan Thomas as myth, 
symbol, man, or scandal will find 
little to satisfy their various curiosities 
in this book. Those merely interested 
in his poetry will find nothing. Of the 
threefold task which Mrs Thomas 
assigned herself in her note to John 
Sabai Brinnin’s Dylan Thomas in 
America—‘to vindicate first Dylan, 
then me, then both of us together’— 
she has here attempted only the 
second third. Inevitably there are a 
few reminiscences of her marriage, 
but it quickly becomes clear that her 
subject is exclusively herself and the 
reater part of her book is in fact 
, seer to her life after her husband’s 
tragic death. This is a story almost 
classic in outline: the nightmare in 
New York, the long voyage home to 
Laugharne, the futile attempt to ac- 
cept or forget in the midst of a world 
the poet had made his own, and, 
finally and at length, the flight to 
Italy where the Mediterranean sun 
and a young peasant await. One can 
imagine what D. H. Lawrence would 
have made of it. But Mrs Thomas is 
not Lawrence, though the shadow of 
Lady Chatterley occasionally falls 
across her pages. And it is perhaps 
some kind of oversimplification of 
Lawrentian doctrine—a belief, at any 
rate, that both in life and literature 
feeling, any feeling, is its own vindi- 
cation and should simply be given its 
head—that has led to her failure as a 
writer. Uncontrolled self-pity reduces 
tragedy to bleary pathos; rampant 
self-contempt makes the affair with 
the young Italian by turns ludicrous 
and ‘squalid. Nor are matters helped 
by Mrs Thomas’s prose which recalls 
her husband at his windiest, and in 
its breathless straining and thrashing 
about constantly threatens collapse 
into total hysteria. This is a pity, for 
on the rare occasions when she gets 


outside her feelings she shows herself 
an acute observer. But her failure to 
work her emotions and impressions 
into any sort of perspective has pre- 
vented her from writing a book. ‘And 
all the king’s horse, oa all the king’s 
men, couldn’t put Caitlin Thomas to- 
gether again’-this sentence with 
which she ends her account is per- 
haps a tribute to her honesty. But 
one cannot make a book out of the 
scattered and shapeless fragments of 
an ego. 

Rosert McCormack 


TO THE CITY OF THE DEAD. 
AN ACCOUNT OF TRAVELS IN MEXICO. 
British Book Service (Faber). 272 
pp- $5.00. 


Another book on Mexico, but this one 
is the antithesis of the usual sprightly 
attempt to sell that country to the 
tourist. It is the work of a serious, 
intellectually curious traveller, and it 
is a model of how assiduously com- 
piled diaries can be transformed by 
the skill of a professional writer and 
considerable research into a polished, 
reflective account of people and 
laces. The polish may be a little too 
figh perhaps, the point of view too 


dispassionate—in spite of being packed 
solidly with artfu ——— anec- 


dotes, and comments, the narrative 
tone is a little bland—but it is still a 
highly readable book on Mexico. 

It is not, however, an exhaustive 
one. Mr Woodcock describes with 
varying degrees of thoroughness a bus 
trip through the Eastern Sierra Madre 
to Mexico City, a prolonged stay in 
San Miguel de Allende, and brief 
trips to Guanajuato, Guadalajara, 
Patzcuaro, Puebla, and Oaxaca; the 
pre-Columbian sites he visited were 
Teotihuacan, Cholula, Monte Albdén, 
and Mitla (the City of the Dead). 
The information he imparts is not the 


‘What to see’ kind because he didn’t 
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see enough: it will not help, but it 
will certainly interest, the prospective 
tourist. Rather he presents a series of 
discursive observations that range 
widely over the life and monuments 
of the places he visited, from the 
scenery (‘Physically, it is a country 
without compromise, made for the 
direct confrontation of man and 
death, across a vista of challenging 
indifference’) to the stratification of 
society in Mexico City; painting, 
mummies, Maximilian, and the ex- 
patriates of San Miguel all claim his 
attention, and he introduces them 
easily and elaborates on them lightly. 
Mexico has sat for more than her 
share of myopic travel books in which 
descriptions of baroque architecture, 
colourful Indians, and _ spectacular 
scenery are unmarred by references 
to the poverty and squalor (‘the ruth- 
less stripping down of life to the 
bones of existence’, as Mr Woodcock 
describes it), a prevalence of surly 
natives, the ‘alice assistance to 
travellers without a car, and the noise. 
Mr Woodcock’s book embraces all 
these things and more; it’s an evoca- 
tive background study of an unhappy, 
fascinating country. 


THE COMMON MUSE: an 
ANTHOLOGY OF POPULAR BRITISH BAL- 
LAD POETRY. XVTH-XXTH CENTURY. 
Edited by Vivian De Sola Pinto and 
Allan Edwin Rodway. Clarke, Irwin 
& Company (Chatto & Windus). 
470 pp. $5.25. 


Whether these lines do please, or give 
offence, 

Or shall be damn'd as neither Wit 
nor Sence; 

The Poet is for that in no suspense, 

For 'tis all one a hundred years hence. 


The first half of The Common Muse 
is divided into sections; Historical, 
Social Criticism, Manners and Fash- 
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ions, etc.; Part Two is inclusively 
Amatory, with sub-headings such as 
Rural, Vocational, Marital Clerical, 
And the two parts make a splendid 
whole that recommends itself to every 
age and taste, particularly low taste, 
and especially to poets who write 
verse of a more exalted nature. A 

et goes astray if his roots depart 
sted the nourishing compost of popu- 
lar poetry and bawdy ballads. The 
Board of Education might do well to 
consider The Common Muse for both 
primary and secondary schools. It 
would almost certainly prove palat- 
able to the young, might even make 
a few converts to poetry in general, 
or better still, turn the teen-agers into 
street-criers, composers of Diefen- 
baker-inspired moose calls. Ah, the 


Canadian ballad. 





Mordecai 
Richler’s 


A CHOICE OF 
ENEMIES 


A novel about Canadian and 
American writers living in London 
‘... I mean to say what I feel 
about values and about people 
living in a time when to my mind 
there is no agreement on values.’ 
—MORDECAI RICHLER in an 
interview with 


The Tamarack Review 


By the author of 
Son of a Smaller Hero 


$3.00 


ANDRE DEUTSCH 





In the approaching Christmas season our readers may be 
interested in some of the books published during the last 
year by contributors to The Tamarack Review: 


LOVE AND SALT WATER. A novel by ErHex Wizson. 
Macmillan. $2.75. 

THE FEAST OF LUPERCAL. A novel by Brian Moore. 
Little, Brown. $4.00. 

THE BOATMAN. Poetry by Jay Macpnerson. Oxford 
University Press. $2.50. 

TO THE CITY OF THE DEAD: an account OF TRAVELS 
IN MExIcO. GEoRGE Woopcock. British Book Service 
(Faber). $5.00. 

A CHOICE OF ENEMIES. A novel by Morpeca1 
\ICHLER. Collins (André Deutsch). $3.00. 


LIONS IN THE WAY. A discursive biography of the Osler 


family by ANNE Wixkinson. Macmillan. $5.00. 


THE BLASTED PINE. An anthology of satirical verse 
edited by F. R. Scorr and A. J. M. Smrrn. Macmillan. 
$3.50. 

MARGARET THE FIRST: a sioGRAPHY OF MARGARET 
CAVENDISH, DUCHESS OF NEWCASTLE. Douctias GRANT. 
University of Toronto Press. $4.50. 


THE CARNAL AND THE CRANE. Poetry by Daryr 
Hine. Contact Press. $1.50. 

STREET OF RICHES. An informal autobiography by 
GaBRIELLE Roy. McClelland & Stewart. $4.50. 


THE EYE OF THE NEEDLE. Poetry by F. R. Scorr. 
Contact Press. $2.50. 





Contributors 


GrorcE WHALLEY’s books include a collection of his own poetry, a 
study of Coleridge and Sara Hutchinson, and a book of literary 
criticism. He teaches English at Queen’s University, Kingston. Hig 
radio documentary on John Hornby, ‘Death in the Barren Ground, 
was broadcast twice on CBC ‘Wednesday Night’. “The Legend of 
John Hornby’ was published in England by The Cornhill, the 
monthly magazine distributed by John Murray, who was also the 
publisher of Edgar Christian’s diary of the Hornby expedition, 
Unflinching. We are grateful to John Murray and The Cornhill for 4 
permission to publish Mr Whalley’s article for readers on this com? 
tinent. 


Jean Howson was for six years director of the serious music division 
of BMI Canada Limited, and now works in fashion advertising in 
Toronto. 


GERMAINE WaARKENTIN of Winnipeg was for three years movie 
critic for the University of Toronto newspaper The Varsity, and 
worked after graduation for a Toronto publishing firm. She has been 
associated for a number of years with various film societies, and she 
is now writing a book about Norman McLaren. 


Myra von RieEDEMANN was born in Liechtenstein and came to 
Canada when she was five years old. She was raised on a cattle 
ranch in the Cariboo District of central British Columbia. She gradu- 
ated in June 1956 from a college in California, where she won 
prizes for poetry and short stories. A few of her poems were pub 
lished in the San Francisco poetry magazine Number. 


Rosert McCormack is a producer with the CBC in Toronto, and 
he has written articles and reviews for various magazines. 


Patricia Owen of Toronto has broadcast occasional reviews on 


the CBC. 


ALAN Brown is a CBC television producer in Montreal. He wrote 
an essay on Gabrielle Roy for our first issue, and he recently spent a 
summer in Spain. 

Jay Macpuerson’s ‘The Fisherman: A Book of Riddles’ was pub 
lished in our first issue, and her collection of poetry The Boatman 
was published last spring by the Oxford University Press. 
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The Blasted Pine 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF SATIRE, INVECTIVE AND 
DISRESPECTFUL VERSE, CHIEFLY BY 
CANADIAN WRITERS 


F. R. SCOTT and A. J. M. SMITH. Preface by DAVID THOMSON 
Here is Canada in an unfamiliar light—that of energetic ang 
sometimes savage self-criticism. The stately pine is here blasted 
and eaten away by the native fires of satire and invective. By 
though this light is unfamiliar, it has burned brightly since the 
mid-nineteenth century—Canadian poets have always attacked 
Canadian institutions, deriding the false and implying higher 
standards. For all satire is moral, even when it attacks morals 
This is a book for all raspberry-collectors with an interest jp 
Canada. $3.50) 


REBECCA WEST 
The Court and the Castle 


A disturbing and brilliant book—by one of the liveliest, most 
perceptive writers of our time. Miss West examines a line of major 
writers—Shakespeare, the authors of the English novel, and Proust 
and Kafka—to pursue and clarify the enigmatic theme of the 
nature of man and his universe. It is the everlasting moral dilemma 
of Western man and the process by which the artist fulfils his 
mysterious mission, sometimes by accepting the society of his time 
sometimes by rejecting it. Probably $5.01 


Aspects of Modern Art 
SELECTIVE EYE IIl 
Edited by G. and R. BERNIER 


This is a selection of the best articles on all modern art from recent 
issues of L’Oeil, the provocative international art revue published 
in. Paris. The book gives a lively visual presentation with 51 superb 
colour reproductions mostly of subjects never before shown in 
colour, as well as nearly 200 illustrations in black and white 

Probably $10.75 
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The 
Boatman 


The Boatman* presents a new and intensely personal 
voice in Canadian poelry which has an assurance, a 
breadth and depth which ts as arresting ax Muss 

Macpherson's «splendid control of her lyrte 
medium.’ ~~ ARNOLD EDINBOROUGH in Satur- 
day Night. ‘Zhe format of the book ttsel} 
wv v0 beautt{ul and «o apt that many 
will buy «t for that reason alone. 

But it's certain that once they 
heqin to read the uy ll he hooked, 


as IT am. KILDARE 
DOBBS cn The Canadian 
Forum. *$2.50 
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